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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 











STATE CONFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, 1937-38 


A tentative schedule for state regional conferences of elementary 

school principals has been prepared as follows: 

Bay Section, Richmond—September 25, 1937 

Central Coast Section, Monterey—October 9, 1937 

North Coast Section, Eureka—November 9, 1937 

Central Section, Fresno—February 19, 1938 

Southern Section, Santa Monica—March 5, 1938 

Northern Section, Chico—March 19, 1938 


The state meeting of the California Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association is scheduled to be held in San Diego on April 11 
and 12, 1938. 


HAPHAZARD REQUESTS DESERVE CENSURE 


Among the desired outcomes far children during the development 
of a curriculum unit is that they shall have an opportunity to plan 
wisely, evaluate critically, and exercise sound judgment in all of their 
undertakings. It is only by such a procedure that growth and progress 
will be achieved. 

There has been increasing evidence during the past few months 
that some teachers have lost sight of goals, objectives, and values in 
the activities of children engaged in a unit of work and have allowed 
intrinsically valuable enterprises to deteriorate into distinctly unde- 
sirable practices. The specific case in point is letters written by 
children to busy officials in government service, in industry, in infor- 
mation bureaus, and in libraries, asking for materials on indiscriminate 
information. 

There can be no justification for, or desirable outcome from, an 
unintelligible letter scribbled in pencil by a child, demanding an 
immediate reply in order to satisfy some question which has arisen 
in a social studies discussion. Thirteen letters from one class, all 
alike, asking for the same information from the same source can have 
no defensible objective. Letters, scores of them, written to state and 
46371 1 
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city libraries asking for free materials and for detailed information, 
reveal that teachers either are ignorant of the services rendered by 
public libraries or that they have had no supervision over the activities 
of the children sending out such requests. 

Scathing criticism from the persons receiving such ill advised 
epistles is inevitable and justifiable. Frequently these letters are for- 
warded to the Department of Education from other state offices, 
The State Library is deluged with them. The following is a note- 
worthy example. It was received by the Secretary of State with 
three cents postage due, was forwarded by him to the State Library 
at the cost of secretarial time and three cents more, and finally arrived 
in the Department of Education with an accumulation of comments 
after the useless expenditure of nine cents. 


Sec. of State, 
Sacramento Calif. 


Dear Sir: 


Well you please get me the answer to these this quistian. 
Are there one person of every nation and tribe living in California? If 
not. Name one or two. 
This is am important question for my civics lesson So please reply soon. 
Thanking you in advance. 
Yours truly, 


P.S. Are there any hotten-tots? 
I am inclosing a Stamp. 


Such a letter deserves no answer and yet many offices have a 
regulation that every letter received shall have some answer. It is 
safe to assume that a person sending such a carelessly written request 
will grant scant attention to a reply, no matter how carefully it may be 
prepared. 

Teachers and principals should be watchful that children do not 
send out haphazard, illogical, and carelessly prepared letters to any- 
one in connection with school work. Requests for information and 
materials should be carefully planned, courteously phrased, and 
addressed to the proper person or office. Letters should be read and 
evaluated by other members of the class and the teacher before 
mailing. The school and the calibre of the instruction going on in 
that school are judged by those who are on the “receiving end.” 
Judgment exercised at the sending end will not only insure educational 
values for children, but will prevent sweeping adverse generalizations 
by public officials who base their opinions upon unfortunate specific 
experiences. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


The April issue of Understanding the Child is the first published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. It is the policy of 
this periodical to publish articles dealing with the practical aspects 
of the mental health problems of childhood, particularly from the 
standpoint of the classroom teacher. 

The periodical was formerly published by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene. Further information regarding this 
publication may be secured from The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 


BULLETIN ON SIGHT CONSERVATION 


The Department of Education has recently published a bulletin 
entitled An Introduction to the Problems of Sight Conservation (A Hand- 
book for Teachers and School Executives), State of California Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No. 3, February 1, 1937. The bulletin 
was prepared by Dr. Richard S. French, Principal of the California 
School for the Blind, and President of the Sight Conservation Council 
of Northern California. The Council has encouraged the publication 


of the bulletin as one of the most effective means of promoting sight 
conservation. 


The functions and activities of the Department in the several 
special education fields are primarily those of leadership rather than of 
administration and control. This leadership involves the establish- 
ment of closer relations between the general public school system and 
those parts of the system which require segregation and special forms 
of instruction. At the present time the Department is particularly 
concerned with developing a better understanding of certain problems 
in special education on the part of school administrators and teachers 
and the general public. One means of accomplishing this objective 
lies in the publication of bulletins such as this. 


Dr. French secured the following contributions from other authori- 
ties for inclusion in the bulletin: ‘Some Aspects of the Hygiene of Read- 
ing’ by Hugh V. Brown, Opt. D., member of the Sight Conserva- 
tion Council of Northern California; “Effects of Certain Drugs on 
Sight” by Dr. Clara L. Kohls of the Department of Anatomy, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; “The Eye Hygiene of Study and 
Home Reading” by Dr. Leland H. Brown of the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering at Stanford University; ‘Significant Eye-Movement 
Habits’’ by Dr. L. C. Gilbert of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
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The several sections of the bulletin are devoted to the following 
topics: I, Vision, Its Salient Characteristics; II], The Visual Organ: 
III, The Development of the Eye—Embryology and Evolution: 
IV, Light; V, The Best Conditions of Lighting for Normal Sight: 
VI, Defects of Sight; Danger Signs and Correctives; Drugs Likely to 
Prove Injurious to Sight; VII, Certain Findings with Regard to 
Reading; VIII, Course of Action for Those Whose Vision is Very 
Defective or Lacking; IX, Light and Sight in Traffic. 

Copies of the bulletin are being sent to city and county super- 
intendents for free distribution to elementary schools and junior high 
schools under their jurisdiction. This bulletin will be sold to others at 
25 cents per copy or 20 cents per copy when quantities of ten or more 
are ordered. Orders for this bulletin should be directed to the Division 
of Textbooks and Publications, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD | 


EDUCATION 


Five new bulletins have recently been issued by the Association | 


of Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 


D. C. They were prepared in response to a known need of teachers 
and administrators, and are written or compiled by leaders in the Ff 


field of early childhood education. 


Foundations in Arithmetic. This bulletin, compiled by Ada Polkinghorne and : 
edited by Clifford Woody and Edwina Deans, explains the place of arithmetic in the 


primary school and analyzes today’s trends in its teaching. It contains lessons with 


outlines of the backgrounds, methods of development, and results to be expected from 4 


their use. The price is 35 cents. 


The Modern Kindergarten. The booklet, compiled by Olga Adams, Harry 0. & 
Gillet, Marie L. Schaefer, and Alice Temple, describes a satisfactory physical set-up for § 


the characteristic activities of the kindergarten program, with detailed suggestions 
for classroom housekeeping. The importance of intelligent cooperation between 
parents and teachers is emphasized. An annotated bibliography is included. The price 
is 35 cents. 


Equipment and Supplies was compiled by Frances M. Berry and seven others. 9 
Manufacturers were invited to send materials to established centers for examination 
and testing. Each article received was placed in actual use and the results carefully 
recorded. The booklet contains complete lists of suggested equipment and supplies 7 
for nursery schools, kindergarten, and primary grades of given numbers of children. 7 


The price is 50 cents. 


Bibliography of Books for Young Children. This book, compiled by Martha Seeling 7 
and five others, lists and describes some 750 books, selected as the best of their kind. © 
The titles are classified by subject-matter and arranged alphabetically by authors. 7 
There is also an alphabetical list of publishers. The price is 50 cents. 
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The Kindergarten Centennial, 1837-1937. This is a brief historical outline, pre- 
pared by the Kindergarten Centennial Committee of the Association for Childhood 
Education, which will serve as a guide for study for groups and individuals who wish 
to be familiar with the contributions of the century in the field of early childhood 
education. The price is 15 cents. 


CURRICULUM UNITS AVAILABLE 


Under the direction of the staff of the Ventura County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, a number of excellent curriculum units developed 
in the Ventura County schools have been mimeographed for distribu- 
tion. A limited number of copies may be obtained at 50 cents each. 
The units are: 

Early Americans 

When Knights Were Bold 

The Story of Milk from Cow to Customer 
Germany 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


School administrators and supervisors will be interested to learn 
of a publication entitled The Physical Education Curriculum, spon- 
sored by the College Physical Education Association. The program 
contained in this book is based on nine years of research by the 
Committee on Curriculum Research of the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association and was compiled by William Ralph LaPorte, Chair- 
man of the Committee. School boards and school executives inter- 
ested in broadening and strengthening their physical education 
programs will find much helpful information in this manual. 

Several review copies of The Physical Education Curriculum are 
available on a loan basis through the Division of Physical and Health 
Education, California State Department of Education. Those desiring 
to purchase copies may do so by communicating directly with Pro- 
fessor LaPorte, University of Southern California. The manual is 
being sold at cost by the National Committee on Curriculum Research 
of the College Physical Education Association. The price is 60 
cents per copy. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


The attention of principals and teachers interested in science 
and in the stimulation of better science instruction is directed to the 
Department of Science Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This organization has as its chief purpose the promotion of a 
continuous integrated program of science instruction from the kinder- 
garten through college. The enrollment fee is 25 cents and may be 
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mailed to Charles L. Hampton, Vice President, Department of 
Science Instruction, Piedmont High School, Piedmont, with the cor. 
rect mailing address for the yearbook to which the fee entitles the 
sender. The many helpful suggestions contained in the yearbook will 
be of interest to California teachers. 


THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTIONAL SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Con- 


stitution of the United States will be celebrated from September 17,8 


1937, to April 30, 1939. These dates include not only the anniversary 


of the signing but that of ratification, organization of the National 


Government, and the inauguration of President Washington. 


The educational opportunities afforded by the celebration are} 
unlimited. The reawakening of interest in the Constitution and its? 


formation should be a part of the celebration in every community. 


Research is being carried on by the Sesquicentennial Commission? 
appointed by Congress and materials are being prepared for distribu-) 
tion to schools, libraries, and organized groups for use in the develop-F 
ment of their plans for participation in the nation-wide commemora-)) 


tion. 


NEW ART MAGAZINE ANNOUNCED FOR APRIL 


Art Instruction, a new magazine in the field of art education, 
began publication in April, 1937, and is to be published monthly.§ 
It is designed primarily for art teachers and students, and artists in? 


both fine and commercial arts. 


Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Guptill are the editors and are 


widely known in the field of education and art. 


Art Instruction will assist the teacher in making art function in the 


integrative program and leading artists and experts in all fields of 
art will contribute articles as well as illustrative materials. 


Further information about the new publication in the field of arth 
may be obtained from Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 


42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS ABOUT JOBS 


Books About Jobs was published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for the National 
Occupational Conference. It is a book of references compiled by) 
Willard E. Parker. Annotations indicate whether the material is) 
suitable for junior high school, senior high school, or college level.) 
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The book should be helpful for those besieged by requests for occu- 
pational information. 


INDEX TO FOLK DANCES AND SINGING GAMES 


Four thousand entries of songs and games of 38 nationalities 
have been culled from 113 collections by the staff of the music depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Library and published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association under the title, Index to Folk Dances and 
Singing Games. Teachers will find a wealth of material in this 
volume with which to enrich their teaching. For information con- 
cerning this publication address American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


ALAMEDA CITY SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


The Alameda City School of the Air begins a new broadcast 
schedule with the start of the fall term. The material used in these 
broadcasts has been prepared under the direction of competent edu- 
cators, and the actual presentation is in the hands of a professional 
production staff. The programs are produced in dramatic form or as 
travelogs. While many adult listeners follow the broadcasts with 
interest and benefit, the programs are specifically planned for children 
in the elementary school. 

During the 1937-1938 school year these broadcasts will center 
about United States and California history, literature, general science, 
and nature study. 

The Alameda School of the Air is presented each school day 
except Thursday at 1:30 p.m. over radio station KLN. On Thursdays 
at 11:15 a.m. a nature dramatization entitled ““The Adventures of 
Brother Buzz” will be presented over the same station. 

Monthly bulletins containing an advance summary of each broad- 
cast may be obtained from the Alameda Board of Education upon 
request. 

During 1936, over six hundred schools in northern California 
reported that they enjoyed the radio programs sponsored by the Ala- 
meda City School of the Air. 


YOUNG VOICES 


From South Pasadena Junior High School has come Young Voices, 
a volume of the creative poetic expression produced by the students 
in the period from 1928 to 1937. 

The rich and vivid experiences upon which the contents are 
based reveal the live environment the school provides for its boys and 
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girls. The evidence of experimenting in new poetic form shows young 
people free to find rhythmical patterns adjusted to the tempo of their 
own lives. The volume is impressive because of the integrity with 
which young people express life as they see it or would have it be. 
Young Voices will be a welcome addition to school libraries 
because of the stimulation it will afford other boys and girls to raise 
their voices in song. Fortunately, the faculty and students have 
wisely provided for the demand which will come from teacher} 
throughout the state for this material by publishing an edition suff.) 
ciently large to meet a reasonable demand. Orders for Young Voice 
may be sent to the Principal, South Pasadena Junior High School ff 
South Pasadena, and will be forwarded postage prepaid upon receipt 
of the cost of printing at 50 cents a volume. 





UTILIZING PUPIL INTEREST IN 
CURRICULUM MAKING 


| GeorcE H. MERIDETH, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 


A democratic society operates on the premise that all minds 
' working together on common problems will achieve better social 
results than may be achieved by a few authoritarians imposing their 
decisions upon unwilling and inactive members of that society. A 
democratic society, therefore, and particularly its schools, has the 
| responsibility of building in children understandings, appreciations, 
' and controls for self-government which may be best established 
| through working with others in democratic group situations. Under 
' the democratic philosophy of education, teacher and children work 
: together toward the setting of goals. Pupil interests are discovered 
' and developed, and the more significant ones serve to suggest and 
; direct individual and group activity. 


THE PLACE oF PupIL INTEREST IN LEARNING 


The place of pupil interest in curriculum making has changed 
» through the years with changes in the psychology of learning. Under 
| the faculty theory, when the mind was neatly divided into the facul- 
) ties of memory, attention, and the like, curriculum content was 
» selected on the basis of its possibilities for developing these faculties. 
Conjugation of Latin verbs and similar tasks were often imposed 
| because of their very lack of interest so that the mind might be trained 
| in applying itself to difficult and uninteresting problems. With the 
| trend toward the stimulus-response psychology, the necessity for 
| pupil activity was realized. “No learning without reaction,’ became 
the slogan, and teachers realized that stimuli must be interesting if 
children were to react to them. The law of effect placed particular 
| emphasis on satisfaction and the importance of pupil success. 
That the stimulus-response theory was an advance over the 
' faculty theory in understanding and promoting effective learning, 
no one will deny. Under this theory, however, motivation tended to 
be extrinsic. Rewards and approval of the teacher or of the group 
| were relied upon as satisfactions. The organismic theory of learning, 
| on the other hand, emphasizes motivation through the intrinsic satis- 
| faction of the learner in the form of enjoyment of the learning activity 
_ itself and a sense of success in making progress toward, or in reaching, 
| predetermined goals. Although it is recognized that learning does 
2—46371 9 
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sometimes take place unconsciously and without self-direction, it js 
the contention of organismic psychology that such learning is not so 
effective nor will be so functional as that directed by intelligent pupil 
purposing. Although it is recognized that specific items of informa. 
tion and specific skills can be learned in comparative academic isola- 
tion, it is the contention of organismic psychology that such learnings 
are not effective and functional unless seen in their meaningful rela- 
tionships to other elements of the total learning situation. 


PupiIL PURPOSING CANNOT Exist WITHOUT SUSTAINED INTEREST 


If one recognizes the importance of pupil purposing in effective 
functional learning, one must recognize also the necessity for utilizing J 
pupil interests in curriculum making, for pupil purposing cannot 
exist without sustained pupil interest. A curriculum organized 
around significant child problems leads pupils to an awareness of 
their needs, needs for skills, for techniques, for understandings, which 
the teacher may help them to achieve; need for reading, interpreting, 
and using significant and meaningful content available in books, maps, 
pictures, and other aids; need for improving their proficiency in the 
fundamental skills. Attack on problems with which they are vitally) 
concerned leads them on through a series of activities involving con-7 
tinuous reconstruction of experience on higher levels. 

An old Swedish writer has ably expressed the general idea under-F 
lying traditional educative procedure and curriculum making: 
“The teacher gathers the fruit from the tree of knowledge, chews it, 
and the greatest virtue in the pupil is to swallow easily and readily.”! 
In accord with this principle, the task of the curriculum maker in thef 
past has been restricted to “gathering the fruit,’ and deciding upon 
the size and sequence of the daily rations. Curriculum makers 
now must accept the task not merely of selecting the wares but of 
analyzing their markets. In some few instances, moreover, where 
outcomes necessary to happy and successful adult living have little 
counterpart in child needs, curriculum makers face the problem of 
creating a market. Deferred, as well as present, values deserve 
recognition. 


PupiL INTEREST IN COURSE OF STUDY MAKING 


The curriculum is being defined today as the experiences children 
have under the guidance of their teachers, while the printed materials 
are more appropriately termed courses of study. Although pupilff 
interest is probably best utilized in the actual classroom development 


1 Quoted in: William Heard Kilpatrick, A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative Process. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, p. 18. - 
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of the curriculum, it also plays a primary part in course of study 
making. 

Pupil interest must be recognized in choosing the large areas 
within which the teachers and pupils may develop units of experience. 
Observations by teachers over a long period of time, making class 
inventories of interest, in which teachers record group and individual 
interests for particular classes,! using studies of pupils’ interests,? 
formulating common child problems, and other procedures will be 
helpful in deciding upon areas and problems which challenge the fun- 
damental interests of children at particular age levels. 

Provisions for the utilization of pupil interests, however, should 
not end with the suggestion of cultural areas to be explored. Sug- 
gestions for capitalizing upon pupils’ interests should be given in 
the course of study; approaches and points of departure which may 
arise in particular situations should be suggested; and ways of working 
may be illustrated by giving “‘logs’’ of successful activities or by other 
means. The tendency for printed materials to be deemed inflexible 
and authoritative should be anticipated and counteracted by empha- 
| sizing their flexibility and their use as a point of departue in building 
| a living curriculum. 


PupiL INTEREST IN BUILDING THE LIVING CURRICULUM 


The care taken to base printed courses of study on problems of 
fundamental interest to children is no guarantee that pupils will work 
purposefully toward self-determined goals unless every teacher 
understands and utilizes fundamental child interests. 

Significant child interest should be fundamental in choosing 
classroom activities. Does this mean that content and method should 
be dictated by the passing fancies of children? No, they must be 
based, rather, on the more abiding, more worthy interests which will 
lead children into activities rich with possibilities for growth toward 
the goals of education. The teacher must avoid overemphasizing 
the importance of vocal requests, incidental happenings, the interests 
| of a few extroverted children, and the appeal of the merely novel or 
sensational. Continuous observation of children, particularly during 
their free time, will disclose the books and playthings they use volun- 
tarily, the groups they form, the pictures which appeal to them. 
Analysis of the children’s everyday life activities inside and outside of 
school reveals the problems they meet in sharing home duties, in 

1 Hollis L. Caswell, and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development. New York: American Book 
' Company, 1935, p. 224. 
2 Such studies as: ang Pre Westes. and Ralph W. Tyler, What People Want to Read About. Chi- 


cago: ney oad of <Mieoee: ress, 193 
Harv: Lehm The Play Activities of Persons of Different Ages,’ Pedagogical Seminary, 
sana Fehon 1926), 250-72. 
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managing their allowances, in sharing tools and materials in the class. 


room, in organizing social groups. 


The interests of the teacher's particular class, and sometime) 





even of individuals in the class, may be utilized in determining the) 
point of departure and the developmental pattern of a particular# 
classroom activity. While the general cultural areas in which the) 
teacher is to work, the understandings to be developed and the skills} 


to be learned, depend on common, basic child problems and needs, ff 


the approach, sequence, and points of emphasis in a particular class-F 
room may well vary with the particular enthusiasms and previous), 
experiences of their own group. The teacher must be conscious off 
many different possibilities for achieving essentially the same goals) 
through different ways of working in an area. Each class he has may) 


wish to work in a different developmental pattern, through different) 


activities, toward the goals of education. The teacher, then, with the : 


goals of the educative process clearly in mind, works with each class j 
in progressing toward them by whatever means seem for them the) 


most interesting and the most fruitful. 


The teacher also helps each child, in so far as possible, in following? 
his own interests and developing his own talents, both for the satis-)) 
factions which come from creative work and the contributions which) 
he may make toward better group living. Here the teacher must 


conceive of talents broadly to include such things as map making, 
leading in games, reading aloud, working with clay, etc. Individual 


children are frequently aided in personality integration through some) 
means of self-expression, and particularly by sharing it with a social” 
group. Frequently, through utilizing pupil interest, a child may be 4 
helped to become a happy member of the group and an eager par-)) 


ticipant in other phases of school life. 


GUIDES IN UTILIZING PuPIL INTERESTS IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


The fallacy of basing the school program upon passing whims of 


a few of the more expressive children has been frequently demon-f 
strated. The teacher in informal teaching must still guide the edu-f 


cative process. Yet, the content and method must be interesting, 


pupils must set their own goals, and the school program must not bef 
imposed if learning is to be functional and if desirable attitudes arey 


to be developed. 


In steering between Scylla and Charybdis, the teacher will q 
appreciate the guiding principles formulated by Caswell and Campbell q 


for judging the quality of pupil purposes. 


1. The purpose should be one that requires behavior compatible with the 
aims of education. There is nothing inherent in the nature of children or of 
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their environment that leads them to develop only socially desirable ways 
of behaving. ‘ 

2. The purpose chanalit be one for which the plan of action can be based on 
past experiences. . . . This criterion rules out the passing fancies 
ofchildren . . . Moreover, this criterion indicates the essential weakness 
of the type of teaching which strongly emphasizes the importance of securing 
vocal requests from children as an indication of their readiness to engage in 
particular undertakings. Vocal request at most is but an incident in the 
development of a worthy purpose. 

3. The purpose should be one that the pupil believes is worth while for him to 
achieve. . . . the extent to which this criterion can be applied with a 
given group of pupils is materially conditioned by the type of purposes the 
pupils have held previously. If children have been stimulated by the fear 
motive to carry on their school work, an immediate, precipitous about-face 
cannot be made. . . . Change must be gradual so that a basis in expe- 
rience can be developed. : 

4. The purpose should be one that arises from stimuli of a kind the pupil 
will meet in out-of-school experiences. . . . . Motives consistently over- 
worked in school are fear of punishment, fear of ridicule, fear of teacher or 
parent disapproval, and desire for individual acclaim. For motives of this 
type others must be substituted, such as fundamental desire for achievement 
for the sake of achievement, concern for the good of the group, or desire to 
improve one’s effectiveness as a member of the group. 

5. The purpose should be one for which the pupil has mastered or can master 
in reasonable time the requisite abilities to carry on the activities required for 
successful realization. 


6. The purpose should be one which requires behavior on a higher level 
than the pupil has exhibited before. } 


THE PROBLEM A STIMULATING ONE 


After the listing of so many criteria and the mention of so many 
pitfalls, the reader may feel incapable of utilizing pupil interests in 
his own curriculum. Intelligent direction of pupil interests, however, 
changes teaching from meaningless routine to a live, stimulating 
undertaking for both teachers and children. The problem is worth 
continued study, experimentation, and evaluation. 

Although the school must continue to be child-centered, rather 
than subject-centered, the teacher must take her place as a guide in 
the selection and direction of activities arising from pupil interests. 
The teacher who finds it almost impossible to avoid the pitfalls of 
unguided freedom on the one hand and an imposed curriculum on 
the other, may find comfort in a recent article? which states that 
parents, even when not the best, are good for children. Similarly, no 
doubt, the guidance of the enlightened teacher, even if not the best, 
is also good for pupils. 


lich 1 Hollis L. Caswell, and Doak S. Campbell, op. cit., pp. 200-206. Used by permission of the pub- 
isners. 


? Blanche C. Weill, “For the Parent's Sake," Scribner's, XCIX (May, 1936), 309-311. 





A REINTERPRETATION OF THE INFORMAL 
PROGRAM 


FANNIE R. SHAFTEL, Curriculum Coordinator, 
Pasadena Public Schools 


In this discussion of the informal program there will be no attempt 


made to consider whether we should or should not have such a program 


in the schools of today. The shift from the formal to the informal 
approach to teaching is so much a part of the fabric of modern life 


that it would be fantastic to ignore it. Just as we would not go back 
to the horse and buggy for transportation, so we cannot use anti-§ 


quated procedures to meet the many demands of modern life. 
In this recognition that education must move along with the 


current of progress as well as other fields, we have not solved the prob- 
lem of developing modern practices to meet modern needs. There our 


problems just begin, for we can very well ask ourselves what we mean 


by an informal program, for what values we are striving, what cri-f 


teria we may use as guides, and where we can find valid criteria. 


THE MEANING OF AN INFORMAL PROGRAM 


The very word informal is misleading and ambiguous. I suspect 


it is used in a desperate attempt to get away from all the terms that 


have been tagged by the many distorted procedures which have been 


used in their names. Such words as project, activity, progressive, and 
child-centered have come to be associated with many superficial or 
passing experiences in modern education. To use one of these loaded 
terms often means to arouse the ire of the audience before it knows 


what position the speaker is going to take. To avoid this I am going 


to define briefly the informal program as | see it. 
The informal program means to me a functional program of 
education which takes as its point of departure children facing their 


life situations. It sets as its goal the school’s helping the child recog-§ 


nize and meet his own needs, and provides as its curriculum situa- 
tions through which children can work toward meeting their needs 
and thereby gain perspective on social needs and effective citizenship. 


Such a program does not concern itself primarily with subject-f 
matter but rather with human beings, how they learn and grow, what 


they need, what they face in life today. 
In coping with the problem of realizing the greatest growth pos- 


sible for each child in its care, the informal school will use more} 
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subject-matter than ever before, will develop more skills and knowl- 
edges, will cover more cultural territory, but there will be a difference 
in the way these goals will be achieved. These factors will be operating 
in selection and use of material. 


First, the material will be significant to the child because it will be 
used to answer needs, problems, and questions which he, himself, 
recognizes. 

Secondly, it will be significant as an outgrowth of experiences which 
he has already undergone and, therefore, will have psychological 
sequence in his developing understandings. 

Thirdly, it will be graded to his maturity because it will be used only 
as an outgrowth of his recognition of its contribution. 

Fourthly, the material will not be something imposed by the teacher 
as part of some adult outline read in a course of study but rather 
that teacher will take the responsibility for guiding children to 
a recognition of the contribution of various subjects, skills, and 
techniques to the solution of their child problems. 


Throughout such a program, the teacher will be working upon the 
basic psychological premise that as an organism meets and copes with 
the many obstacles which are a part of normal living, it develops, 
and that the school, by helping children meet their needs signifi- 


cantly, will be fostering the best possible growth for them. 


AN EVALUATION OF PROCEDURES 


Now that we have a stated basis for further discussion of the 
informal program let us consider some of the problems involved. 

These last fifteen years or more have been a period in which edu- 
cators have given more and more concern to the development of the 
informal program. It has been a chaotic period. Some trivial and 
superficial things were done in the name of the informal program; 
some really significant procedures, however, were also developed. 
Now, we have gone far enough along the experimental road to feel 
that we can stop and take stock of our activities. Some of us feel 
that there is a definite need to evaluate what has been done and to set 
some guide lines for the future. We have tried to do this by developing 
philosophies of education, courses of study, and classroom techniques. 

In coping with actual classroom problems, those teachers who 
developed the socalled activity movement made a definite contribu- 
tion. They started by getting the children out of their seats and 
actively concerned with learning. Furthermore, these teachers devel- 
oped the idea of an organic experience, one that took the interrelated 
areas of knowledge as the subject-matter of child experiences. We 
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now call this the unit-of-work approach. Curriculum makers built 
upon this approach, in developing sequences of experience, areas 
through which to lead the children so that they might be guided ing 
program that would have continuity and would emphasize those 
values held most essential to present day life. I suppose that most of 
us have participated in making some extensive surveys, courses of 
study, scopes and sequences, curriculum programs, etc. We have 
tried in these programs to move over from a traditional program of 
education to a functional one, that is, one that works for the child in 
meeting his life needs. Did we achieve this goal? 

As I see it now, there is great danger that we may have in many 
cases abandoned one subject-matter approach for another, perhaps 
better, subject-matter approach, but nevertheless a subject-matter 
approach. In some cases we have abandoned some of the better 
formal practices for some of the poorer of the informal practices. 


CERTAIN COMMON FORMAL APPROACHES TO AN INFORMAL PROGRAM 


As I have visited famous progressive schools in the East and then 
checked with the practices of some of our California schools which 
are noted for their informal programs, I have been impressed by the 
occurrence of certain common problems and what seemed to me mis- 
applications of the informal program. Going into a school that has 
published an avowedly informal program and has formulated a course 
of study in an attempt to exemplify that point of view or a school 
system that has adopted a scope and sequence program, one often 
finds some of the following situations: 

1. The teacher has listed all the possible problems suggested in 
the course of study on the board. The class is then expected to attack 
these in the order listed. Here you can see a psychological approach 
so abused that it becomes a mechanical process. Instead of using the 
list of problems to sharpen her awareness of possibilities and to help 
her to follow the leads of the children, the teacher nullifies their pur- 
pose by using them formally. 

2. It is the second day of school and one class already has almost 
completed a large poster which is to be a part of the unit of work 
activities. Instead of using art as a medium for expression of the chil- 
dren's ideas, this teacher has “‘put the cart before the horse,” and 
more or less drawn the art work out of a vacuum, before the children J 
have as yet developed any ideas which they wish to express in art 
form. 

3. The first week of school a detailed plan of “what we wish to 
do this term” is placed on the board. The teacher more or less § 
demands of the children a complete plan of what they wish to know 
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about an area before they have even had a chance to get into that 
area and to be challenged into asking significant questions. In 
such a situation the children develop, in sheer self-defense, a routine 
set of plans, such as, We want to paint, We want to work with clay, 
or questions such as, Where do they live? What do they eat? What 
is their religion like?—-rather mechanical questions which bear no real 
challenge to the children and make for a routine procedure rather 
than an on-going growth process. 

4. The teacher explains that they will not begin their activities 
yet because books are to come which will give them the necessary 
information. Meanwhile, the children are marking time rather than 
starting with first-hand actual experiences which demand amplifica- 
tion through the written word. The teacher, influenced by her 
own formal background, starts them with the abstract, a most difficult 
approach. 

5. There is extensive building activity of some flimsy structure, 
often a lath frame covered by poster paper. When asked its use, the 
reply is that it is to be put in front of a poster. In such a situation 
there is no functional use planned, for the structure. It is too flimsy 
to bear the children’s weight, so they cannot use it for dramatic play 
|} and it becomes just a show piece. 

6. Much time and concern has been spent on building the actual 
structure to house a radio station. The semester is two-thirds gone 
and no time has as yet been found to set in operation the actual func- 
tionings of a radio station, or perhaps to study children’s programs 
and develop some working criteria for listening to them. 

7. There is feverish activity to “finish the mission to show our 
parents” in a so-called culminating activity which may culminate the 
teacher's plans but does not offer the children time for, or focus their 
attention on, values for themselves. 

8. A table is filled with various soap models of the California 
missions—a media that is worthless artistically and can have little 
value as child experience. Much effort has been spent on the actual 
technical problems of soap carving and yet such a teacher often misses 
the opportunity of helping the children feel and live the problems of 
mission life, or of helping them understand the mission as a social 
institution. 

9. One often finds the children engaged in the hectic production 
of models of anything and everything; the room becomes virtually a 
museum, with little relation of the construction activities to the social 
situation out of which the particular structures developed. 

10. There is elaborate preparation of an Indian village, with no 
attempt at understanding the human procedures involved in Indian 
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life. The children are just being “Indians for the fun of being Indians” 
and usually they are not convincing Indians because the situation is so 
meager in understandings. 

11. All the teacher's effort and interest is concerned with the 
telescoping of child interest into the unit of work area and thereby 
she often ignores other problems which confront the children in their 
day to day living. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE INFORMAL PROGRAM 


These examples represent the earnest efforts of sincere teachers to 
develop informal programs, teachers who may have been struggling 
with the problem for five or ten years and who certainly have exhibited 
an eagerness and courage to experiment and work toward improved 
practices. 

On the other extreme stands the teacher who has been trained 
and rooted in formal procedures and who is becoming increasingly 
aware that she must change and yet doesn't know what first steps 
should be taken. Her first attempt to set up an informal situation 
usually assumes the form of “just taking off the lid.” Her children 
often take many liberties; the room becomes chaotic; the teacher may 
follow inconsequential whims in an attempt to find child interests. 


Administrators, supervisors, and principals are prone to conclude 
from these situations that “we'll just have to wait for a new generation 
of teachers’ to really put the informal program into operation. 


This, I feel, is a mistake. It is not our teachers who have failed 
but we, principals and supervisors, in the manner in which we have 
brought the informal programs to our schools. We tell the teachers 
to take the children where they are, in terms of their needs, and 
move in a direction. Do we take our teachers in terms of where they 
are, in terms of their needs, and move in the direction of a functional 
program of education? Or, often, have not we absorbed the material, 
made the plan, and moved it in by edict as the program for our 
teachers to follow? 


In doing this, we have built our stone foundations on shifting 
sands. No program, no matter how good, can function unless it is 
built upon the qualitative change in the relationship between teachers 
and children. Too often teachers have been forced to accept an elabo- 
rate structure which has little meaning for them. We must build our 
programs on a deep and sincere concern of the teacher for the welfare 
and growth of her children; on her recognition of child problems; on 
her insight into child joys, hurts, and aspirations; and on her under- 
standing of the growth process. 
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The basis of a functional program of education should be teachers, 
children, and principal, living together in a community of interests, 
exploring the many wonders of life and taking those fascinating side 
trips that are so important to childhood. 

The principal, in working for a functional program of education, 
will have to be concerned with so guiding his school that it will offer 
opportunity for a maximum of significant child experiences; for inter- 
stimulation between teachers and children, children and children, and 
teachers and teachers; for constant interaction with the community. 

Such a principal will take upon himself the task of guiding the 
teachers to significant experiences with children; of challenging them 
to further study of their problems, and of being a last port of call 
when teachers and children are blocked by some problem. 

Such a principal will encourage his teachers not to impose a pre- 
determined ‘formal’ informal program upon the children, but 
rather to start the year as a teacher and group of children moving 
into a room in which they are going to live together, unpacking sup- 
plies together, deciding what to do with them, getting acquainted and 
planning room arrangements which will facilitate the probing of their 
many interests, exploring together some of the mysteries of the great 
world. Only a program that has this basic relationship as a point of 
departure, can ever realize the goal of real functional education. 

After a teacher has experienced the qualitative change in values 
by having worked this way—of having herself discovered children and 
how they grow, only then is she ready and eager for the guide lines 
which a course of study can give; only then can she be intelligently self- 
directive in using curriculum materials. She will then be ready to 
evaluate child needs in terms of the world scene; she will then be 
ready to guide children to the making of choices which will reach 
course of study goals. But she will have to do this in her own way, 
developing her own techniques under the guidance of her principal. 

All the way through the slow process of evolution of such an 
informal program, I am convinced that the teachers and the princi- 
pals must work as a staff, challenging each other and examining and 
evaluating their procedures in continuous professional meetings. 
For it will take many minds working together to really help children 
meet and cope with the many problems they face. 


THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD IS BASIC IN THE INFORMAL PROGRAM 


To summarize, the achievement of a vital, functional informal 
program cannot be realized by an edict to teachers from administra- 
tors, nor by the introduction of a set of new procedures. Basic to any 
real informal program will be a qualitative change in the teachers’ 
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point of view concerning the nature of the learning process, the needs 
of children, and the demands of the social scene. When that basic 
point of view is established it will of itself necessitate many new pro- 
cedures, materials, and techniques. Then, teachers and principals, 
along with other educational workers, will be ready and able to develop 
some general pedagogical procedures. But, in any event, such & 
procedures, when developed, will always need to be used flexibly and 
tentatively, changing with the demands and developments in the 
life situations in which the school operates. For sincere informal- 
ists must always hold more precious than any techniques, courses of 
study or procedures which they may develop, the well-being of the 
children entrusted to their care. 





SUPERVISION APPROPRIATE FOR PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools, California State Department of Education 


In the light of progressive trends in education, no service stands 
in greater need of definition than supervision and direction of instruc- 
tion. New trends in educational philosophy, the findings of modern 
psychology and sociology, the contributions of research in education, 
the empirical and experimental evidence of the laboratory schools, 
demand modification and extension of the concept of supervision. 


Basic CONSIDERATIONS 


Educational leadership throughout the nation has consistently 
emphasized three basic considerations which must influence the 
definition of supervision. 

First among these considerations has been the challenge to edu- 


cators to accept a dynamic social theory and to make the school 
serve as an effective instrument in helping to bring about social 
change. Society is confronting increasing industrialization due to 
science and technology. This increased capacity to produce goods 
must be made to operate in a democratic society for the welfare of all 
the people. Numerous recent studies ! have proved that our available 
resources and ability to produce goods and services are sufficient to 
guarantee a high standard of living for all. Economists are pointing 
out the need of redesigning our economic system to provide for the 
needs of all the people rather than the profit and privilege of a few. 
If necessary social and economic change is to be achieved by means 
of the accepted techniques of a peaceful democratic society, education 
must make its contribution by putting young people into possession 
of the facts and by developing attitudes of social justice which will 
make it possible for them to participate with civic competency in an 
orderly reconstruction of our institutions. 

The second basic consideration is the contribution of modern 
psychology to a newer concept of the nature of learning. Much con- 
fusion in thinking and contradiction in practice is growing out of a 
lack of clarity at this point. The mechanistic psychology viewed 


1For example: Harold Loeb, The Chart of Plenty. New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 
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learning as the establishment of habits through repetition of the 
stimulus-response pattern. The organismic point of view interprets 
learning as the interaction of the individual and his environment, 
in the process of which both are being modified. The individual 
responds to his environment as a total organism. In making his 
environment meet his needs and desires, the individual is stimulated 
to purposeful action, to planning, to executing, and to evaluating. 
In the process, the information and the attitudes which the individual 
accepts becomes a part of the organism and is the basis of his learnings 
in other situations. In view of this interpretation of the learning 
process, education must help children to have significant experiences 
which will contribute to bringing about satisfactory adjustment. F 
In the process of selecting vital activities, education will be drawing 7 
more and more upon the life of the community. It will be less con- 
cerned over requiring that teachers “cover” certain bodies of tra- 
ditional subject-matter and more concerned that children have an 
intensive experience with an important area of human activity. 

The third consideration is the need to secure a closer coordination § 
between the philosophic and scientific points of view in education. 
Progressive education does not deny the contribution which the science 
of education has made to teaching and administrative procedures F 
and to increased knowledge of child growth and development. Evi- F 
dence has not been lacking in recent years to indicate that that which © 
should be a means to achieving the ends of education has become an ff 
end in itself. Scientific efforts based upon traditional concepts of 
education have produced a wealth of studies which show how to teach 
efficiently what should never be taught at all, or at least not at the 
grade level at which it is placed. The program of standardized testing § 
has tended to perpetuate artificial grade standards and provide J 
obstacles to the work of adjusting instruction to individual variations. 
At this point, education must analyze its practices. Are its methods 
of measuring its product designed in terms of its objectives? Measure- 
ment has not progressed much beyond formal standardized subject- 
matter ill suited to an educational program centering around large 
meaningful areas of experience. 


SUPERVISION AS EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERING 


On the basis of these considerations, it is legitimate to raise the 
question, What is supervision? A great extension of the concept fF 
of supervision is needed. Supervision used to mean visitation and F 
conference. It must come to mean educational engineering. No 
one would trust an engineer in the building of a bridge unless his 
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work included the construction of a design in terms of the purposes 
to be served, careful planning of the materials and techniques to be 
employed, competent execution of the plans, and thorough inspection 
at every important point in the construction. If supervision is edu- 
cational engineering it must have some of the same characteristics. 
It must study the nature and needs of the children, the material with 
which it works; it must be concerned with materials and methods 
conducive to the most effective learning, it must know how to give 
competent help to teachers in executing the plan, and it must continu- 
ally study and evaluate the educational structure being built. 


The analogy breaks down at one significant point. The engineer 
is the person in authority, his instructions must be acted upon implic- 
itly in the construction of the bridge. A supervisory program organ- 
ized on the same authoritarian philosophy will fail to realize its goal. 
In the final analysis, each classroom is a unique situation and the 
program of education provided in it depends upon the educational 
philosophy of the teacher. Supervision may prevent a teacher from 
utilizing procedures she believes to be sound but it can never secure 
effective teaching procedures unless the teacher understands and 
accepts them. 


All supervision is for the purpose of helping the teacher to direct 
the program of education intelligently and effectively. The responsi- 
bility for instruction resides ultimately with the teacher in the class- 
room and its success depends upon her intelligence and understanding. 
The leadership of the supervisory staff is important but good teaching 
always means a good teacher and can never be achieved by “remote 
control.” 


ORGANIZATION FOR EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


Supervision must exercise more definite leadership in designing 
the educational program. General long term plans should be coop- 
eratively and democratically built for an educational area such as a 
city or county. All the members of the staff must share an under- 
standing of the purposes of the supervisory program. The program 
should be properly coordinated, but at the same time there should be a 
careful allocation of responsibilities to each staff member and a clear 
definition of relationships. The mechanisms of cooperation within 
the staff should not be left to chance but should be carefully planned 
as an integral part of the educational program. If the place of the 
principal and the teacher in the educational program is also clearly 
defined, the morale is greatly improved and each individual is able to 
make his best contribution to the program. 
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SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


The art of supervision should parallel in character the art of 
teaching. Much consideration needs to be given to a revision of 
supervisory technique now in use and the evaluation of techniques 
better suited to the purposes of the progressive school, and more in 
line with the characteristics of good teaching. The following suggested 
techniques may serve as a beginning in this regard: 


1. Planning areas of experience with individual teachers and groups 
of teachers well in advance of beginning a curriculum unit. The 
supervisor needs to know the possibilities in the units for first- 
hand experiences, activities, suitable reading, and other materials. 

. Analyzing the resources of the community which would serve to 
expand and enrich the experiences of children. 

. Constant upgrading of the staff by providing teachers with 
opportunities for first-hand experiences with the life of the com- 
munity and through directed general and professional study. 


. Careful selection and organization of library materials and visual 


and auditory aids to learning. 


. Demonstration of all aspects of a curriculum unit such as a plan- § 


ning period, a directed work period, an evaluation period. 


. Provision of opportunity for teachers to learn the necessary 


industrial arts processes so they may help children to recreate in 
their own experiences the ways in which man has satisfied his 
basic human wants. 


Tremendous progress has been made in introducing newer tech- 
niques of supervision. Like all other dynamic services, supervision 
is always in a state of “becoming” in a period of transition from an old § 
to a new philosophy of education in which it is gradually replacing its 
outmoded beliefs and techniques. 


WuHatT 1s Goop SUPERVISION? 


Good supervision recognizes the personality of the teacher and 
creates the conditions to foster its development just as good teaching 
is designed to develop individuality and preserve the integrity of the 
child's personality. Good supervision seeks to discover creative 
ability in teachers, afford it opportunity for expression, and give it 
generous recognition. Good supervision recognizes individual dif- 
ferences in teachers and capitalizes upon their unique potentialities 
rather than attempting to force every individual to conform to a 
stereotyped pattern. Good supervision is democratic and seeks the 
participation of teachers in determining policies and procedures. 
Good supervision conserves the energies of teachers for the teaching 
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act and does not permit too many inconsequential demands to be 
made upon her time. Good supervision endeavors to extend the 
experience of teachers through carefully planned excursions. Good 
supervision guides teachers effectively to the best sources of material 
in professional literature. Good supervision sees that teachers are 
properly implemented with the necessary tools of a well balanced 
educational program, namely, a workable course of study, proper 
library, and other instructional materials. Good supervision replaces 
dictation with demonstration. Good supervision replaces the concept 
of the school as apart from the community with the concept of the 
school as a part of the community. Good supervision does not attempt 
to do something to teachers but to work cooperatively with teachers 
for the realization of mutually accepted and worthy purposes. Good 
supervision is sympathetic, courteous, and friendly. Good super- 
vision operates on a policy of no-failure and helps teachers to suc- 
ceed. Good supervision is intelligent leadership. 

How may this type of supervision become increasingly more 
available in schools? Graduate schools of education should be direct- 
ing at least equal attention to the preparation of leaders in the field 
of the direction of instruction as to administration. 

Candidates who enter supervision must be more carefully selected 
for their personality traits, ability to work cooperatively, educational 
ideals, success in teaching, and evident fitness for leadership responsi- 
bility. The supervision credential must cease to be a tribute to the 
candidate’s endurance in surviving the “required courses’’ and must 
carry with it the assurance of the graduate school that the individual 
has given evidence of ability to cope with the problems of genuine 
educational leadership. 

In Tennyson's Passing of Arthur is the frequently quoted pas- 
sage: 

The old order changeth 


Yielding place to new 
And God fulfills himself in many ways. 


In no area of human experience is this more applicable than 
education. Educational leadership has a responsibility to reexamine 
its services. If it is dynamic leadership it will be willing to move 
forward and make the changes in its own techniques essential to 
progress. 
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WHAT DO WE THINK OF WORKBOOKS? 
Ear- P. ANDREEN, Principal, Brooklyn School, San Diego 


Rapid spread of the use of workbooks and similar forms of indi- 
vidualized lesson sheets has been accompanied by various statements 
of opinion by teachers, authors, and others attempting to convey 
the merits and limitations of this method of teaching. Some of these 
expressions have been based upon a degree of apprehension and 
others have been accompanied by experimentation and research. 
A summary of the opinions and attitudes which have appeared in 
recent educational publications is presented here. 


Wuat Has BROUGHT THE WORKBOOK? 


Several writers have stressed the need for careful investigation 
of the entire workbook movement. Only one report of a careful 
examination can be found in current literature, that of Hurd, who 
tested the value of the workbook in instruction.! Apparently the 
schools of America have accepted a technique without first testing to 
see whether it is a valid procedure. A plethora of workbooks is 
available for elementary schools, high schools, and colleges. Hurd 
questions what has brought about such a situation. Have teachers 
demanded a tool that would require less effort on their part when 
called upon to teach larger classes; one that will meet individual 
needs? Have some teachers merely followed others? Have authors 
needed workbooks to put over their texts? Or have the publishers, 
perhaps, been forced, during the depression, to produce materials 
that are rapidly consumed, and have issued workbooks, since they 
can be used only once, thus creating a new market every year? Any- 
one who has given consideration to this problem appreciates the 
fact that much of the criticism has been wholly unjustifiable; but 
school leaders should not be guilty of introducing a procedure that 
requires additional expenditure of public funds without at least having 
some scientific sanction for their action.? Elliott * inquires if schools 
have become victims of some type of mob psychology, or if some 
stupid scheme has been foisted upon our educational procedure 
which blights its growth and threatens its progress? 


A. W. Hurd, ““A Textbook Versus Work Sheets in Instruction,"’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision XVII (December, 1931), 661-664. 


Maxwell, *“Workbooks a Recent Development,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVI 
ae y 1934), 16. 


A. W. Elliott, * ‘This Workbook Craze," School Executives Magazine, LI (September, 1931), 19-20. 
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WHAT DO WE THINK OF WORKBOOKS? 


How ArE WorKBOOKS CLASSIFIED? 


Classification of workbooks has occupied the attention of some 
writers. Maxwell! says, as do other educators, that existing work- 
books are of two types: (1) the general workbook, to accompany any 
text, and (2) the specific workbook by an author to cover his own 
textbook. A third type, just being developed, he says, is the com- 
bination workbook and textbook, such as is used in geometry, con- 
taining problems, questions, tests, etc. Gates? classifies “workbooks” 
as follows: a. Formal and isolated drill exercises, as some used in 
arithmetic, b. “Record books” with little more in them than occa- 
sional titles, numerals, and blank lines for entering data, such as are 
used in spelling and writing, c. Series of problems, as in some arith- 
metic workbooks, d. Examination questions and exercises, such as 
are given in some history and geography workbooks, e. Wholly or 
primarily series of comprehensive problems based upon selections in a 
reader, as in reading workbooks. He states that the term “work- 
book" is really applied to materials not provided in the conventional 
textbook and which are organized primarily to enable the pupil to 
learn all the basic techniques or abilities required for the mastery of 
the subject. Van Liew* makes a fundamental distinction between 
practice materials to fix habits and to develop facility, tests which 


merely measure achievement, and workbooks, which deal directly 
with any work that makes for acquisition, mastery, or appreciation. 
Textbooks are merely storehouses of subject-matter, while workbooks 
are the implements that make use of the materials stored. 


ADVANTAGES OF WORKBOOKS 


Even a cursory examination of the current literature regarding 
the workbook reveals the great diversity of opinion existing among 
persons engaged in educational activities. Various writers have 
stated the advantages of the workbook as follows: 

1. Its use develops initiative and independence.‘ It can make 
for the independent, self-directed student.® 

2. It presents material in a definite sequence. Its content is 
more definite and prescriptive than work prepared by the teacher. ® 
It is more flexible than texts and is more systematically organized 
than teacher-made material and exercises.” 

1C. R. Maxwell, op. cit., p. 16. 

2A. I. Gates, “The Workbook in Practice,’ School Executives Magazine LI (April, 1973), 349-350. 
1933 , SS ven Liew, ““Can the Workbook Be Justified?"" School Executives Magazine, LIII (October, 

4C.R. Maxwell, op. cit., p. 16. 

5C. C. Van Liew, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

*C. R. Maxwell, of, Sit, p. 


16. 
1934), ene aes, “Teacher, Pupil, and Workbook,"’ School Executives Magazine, LIV (October, 
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3. When outlined to accompany a particular text, it stresses the 
author's points of view.! 


4. It reduces the labor of a teacher, especially where practice 
and drill are necessary.?_ In addition to efficient husbanding of ener- 
gies, good workbooks properly used make it possible for the teachers 
to check readily each particular pupil's weak points and to provide 
remedial instruction to correct difficulties.* Workbooks enrich experi- 
ence and develop basal skills and information without excessive 
demands upon the teacher's time.+ 


5. Workbooks eliminate lock-step instruction and aid _indi- 
vidualization.> Oral methods are poorly adapted to individual differ- 
ences; a printed lesson ‘remains’’ and the time element is flexible. ® 


6. Workbooks stimulate gifted teachers to new ideas, and the 


supplementary material also helps other teachers to do a better job 
of teaching.’ 


7. The child is relieved of non-instructive and burdensome copy- 


ing, so his full attention becomes focused intensively on the prob- 
lem.® 


8. Because workbooks promote mastery teaching, they affect 
growth of the child's character.® 


9. The workbook offers an excellent medium for general direction 
by supervising executives of the work instruction without impairing 
the exercise of individual teaching powers.!° 


10. Workbooks reduce the cost of education because they reduce 
failures.1! In the study of reading, Gates!” says that an extension in 
the use of printed reading materials is economical, not extravagant. 
Teachers give instruction orally only at the rate of 140 words per 
minute but how fundamental skills may be taught through printed 
materials and learned by the pupils is illustrated in a study concerning 
the teaching of deaf mutes. Helen Thompson, in an “Experimental 
Study of the Beginning Reading of Deaf Mutes” shows that pupils 
in the eighth grade have learned to read 175-225 words per minute of 
difficult material, and 400-500 words per minute of easy material. 


1C. R. Maxwell, op. cit., p. 16. 

2 Ibid. 

3A, W. Elliott, op. cit., pp. 19-20. ; 

4A. I. Gates, Printed Material: “Economy or Extravagance?” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXII (April, 1933), 124. 

S Elliott, A. W., op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

6 A. I. Gates, op. cit., 124. 

7A. W. Elliott, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10°C, C. Van Liew, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

uA, W. Elliott, op. cit., pp. 19-20. F ; 

12 A. I, Gates,. ‘“The Workbook in Practice," School Executives Magazine, L1 (April, 1932), 349- 
350, 378. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF WORKBOOKS 


Several teachers have expressed the opinion that the value of a 
workbook depended upon the subject in which it was used. Others 
have replied with the reservation that the workbook was of value 
only when properly used by the teacher. Some teachers have felt that 
the value of a workbook depended upon the needs of the child for 
whom it was supplied. As seen by its critics, the disadvantages of the 
workbook are summarized in the following statements: 

1. Instead of developing initiative and independence, it tends to 
stultify originality and independence in thinking because of limita- 
tions of reference, particularly where accompanying a specific book. ! 
Riggs* warns that we should be mindful that we do not send boys 
and girls from the school merely blank fillers. The fact that college 
students lack the ability to write a paragraph or two in grammatically 
correct English causes one to wonder if our modern training is respon- 
sible. (This disadvantage opposes advantage No. 1.) 

2. Workbooks are narrow and barren in content. They tend to 
isolate practice exercises from other activities such as discussion, fol- 
low-up, or problem solving.* They tend to stress the memorization 
of facts rather than the elaboration of principles.4 We should not 
lose sight of the fact that schools are responsible for training boys and 
girls for a place in life.’ (This disadvantage opposes advantage 
No. 2.) 

3. Testing material is organized to fit a particular textbook rather 
than to determine the progress of pupils. For instance, the achieve- 
ment of pupils revealed by some practice tests is due to the close 
relationship existing between the practice material and the tests. 
The tests are keyed to the practice exercises and therefore the test 
results are an indication of a specific achievement, rather than general 
achievement in arithmetic. Children who had not done the practice 
tests would naturally fail to show up well in the achievement tests, 
thereby creating a false impression as to the value of the practice 
tests. (This disadvantage opposes advantage No. 3.) 

4. Workbooks tend to minimize individual differences as all 
pupils are expected to answer the same questions, work the same prob- 
lems, perform the same exercises. An examination of workbooks 
shows that they overlook the experimental background of pupils.’ 
(This disadvantage opposes advantage No. 5.) 

1C. R. Maxwell, op. cit., 


2H. H. Riggs, “Are We ‘Making Blank Fillers out of Students?" School Executives Magazine LI 
een v7. = 


I. Gates, ‘‘Characteristics and Uses of Practice Exercises in Reading,” Teachers College Record 
XXXII f Rome ll 1930), 221-235. 
ot e Maxwell, op. cit., +3 16. 
H. Riggs, o P. cit., p. 329. 
ot R. Maxwel op. cit., p. 16. 
oe & Maxwell, op. cit., p. 16. 
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5. Inspectors and supervisors find that teachers tend to follow 
workbooks slavishly. In other words, the teacher tends to abrogate 
his position to the workbook.' (This disadvantage opposes advantage 
No. 6.) 

6. “Busy work" that formerly found a place in primary education 
has been condemned. Workbooks are modern busy work.? 

7. Almost universally, emphasis in workbooks, in reading, at 
least, is upon improvement in the speed of performance. This leads 
to the neglect of accuracy, fullness, breadth, and other characteristics 
of performance.’ (This disadvantage opposes advantage No. 10.) 


COMPARISON OF ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS 


By comparing the disadvantages with the advantages, it is 
apparent that all the advantages listed are moot questions except 
those numbered 4, 7, 8, and 9. It is also evident that the disadvantages 
are not necessarily inherent in the idea of workbooks as an aid to 
instruction, but are disadvantages of the workbooks now available, 
or in the way they are used. 

This statement sums up the distinction between incorrect usage 
and the inherent value of the workbook idea: 


Commercial workbooks which generally are organized to furnish enough 
teaching material for a year or half year are taking the place of lesson plans, 
study guides, etc., in many schools. . . The chief objection to them is 
that with them available many teachers stop planning and thinking about 
teaching and hence quit growing. The books are valuable when properly 
used and help teachers to do systematic teaching while they are organizing 
materials of their own. ¢ 


STANDARDS FOR CONSTRUCTING WoORKBOOKS 


Some writers, recognizing the work of workbooks as an aid to 
individualized instruction, have sought to set up standards for con- 
structing workbooks which do not possess the disadvantages mentioned 
above. 

Frutchey, who developed a generalized technique for constructing 
practice exercises, says that seven major steps are involved in this 
process. The first three of these are essential in curriculum con- 
struction and form the basis for a measurement program: (1) formu- 
lation of the objectives, (2) definitions of the objectives in terms of 
student behavior, (3) collection of the situations in which students 
can express the behavior, (4) evaluation of the types of behavior, 
~ Maxwell, op. cit., p. 16. 

2H. H. Riggs, op. cit., p. 329. 
tA. 1. sean op. cit., PP, 221-235. 


4 Gerald oakum, and R. G. Simpson, An Introduction to Teaching and Learning. New York: 
The Monnillen ‘Company, sae p. 76. 
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(5) preparation of the practice exercises, (6) evaluation of the practice 
exercises, (7) improvement of the practice exercises.! 

According to Van Liew, the general type of workbook may be 
most successfully applied to such subjects as language, grammar, and 
arithmetic, because the subjects themselves are the most nearly 
standardized, at least in the outcomes of instruction. In such sub- 
jects, textbook authors differ the least in their approach and develop- 
ment. The special type of workbook may be best used in subjects 
which stress local backgrounds, such as state geography, state history, 
or state civics. The pupil should be given something to do beyond 
merely reading and remembering subject-matter, something to make 
him understand, to appreciate, to think, and to apply or, perhaps, to 
construct. When that has been done, there can be no objection 
to adding practice exercises and tests. It is not enough merely to ask 
questions, call for the making or checking of lists, offer blanks to be 
filled, and ask that items be matched. The material should be so 
assembled that it give the picture as a whole, develops the large 
thought units, contributes to understanding and appreciation, and 
further application to life situations. The workbook may well intro- 
duce the pupil to serviceable ideas of methods and sources. Work- 
books may even be adapted to such pedagogical instruments as the 
problem method, the project method, activities, curriculum, unit 
instruction, supervised study, silent reading, and the socialized 
recitation. ? 

Miss McGuire? stipulates that the workbook should be so organ- 
ized as to require a minimum amount of teacher direction and to 
permit to a large extent pupil self-direction. It should free the teacher 
from the laborious traditional method. It should call upon the pupil 
to pursue activities in the course of which, as Dewey says, “learning 
will naturally and necessarily take place.”"* It should guide pupils in 
study, in learning, and in work, and should develop in them inde- 
pendent, individual power to study, to learn, and to work.5 

‘ Frutchey® says that provision must be made for self-testing. 
McGuire,”? as well, suggests that exercises should be provided at 
definite intervals for checking pupil achievement; pupils should be 
able to engage in self-measurement; and exercises to determine pupil 
achievement should be followed by practice in diagnosed weaknesses. 


1A. P. Frutchey, “A Generalized pvtetee for Constructing Practice Exercises," Educational 
Research Bulletin (March 2, 1932), 120-121. 
2C. C. Van Liew, ob. cit., pp. 38-39. 

1934) ane! McGuire, eacher, Pupil, and Workbook,” School Executives Magazine, LIV (October, 
*ALI. Gates, * “The Workbook in Practice,”” School Executives Magazine, LI (April, 1932), 349-350. 
5C. C. Van Liew, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
6A. P. Frutchey, op. cit., p. 123. 
7Edna McGuire, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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It should be so planned that the accomplishment of the lessons 
is satisfying to the pupils, who must achieve fair success. It should be 
of interest to the pupils for whom it is intended—that is, its content, 
activities, and illustrations should conform to the tastes of childhood:! 
Gates, ? whose chief interest is in reading, says that workbooks in this 
subject should be interesting and educative as well as have cultivating 
and specialized types of reading technique. They should contain both 
narrative and informative types of material and both work and play 
types of comprehension purposes. The illustrations should appeal to 
children. It is interesting to note that of all the authors setting up 
standards for workbooks, Gates* was the only one who stresses 
specifically that the material in them must be adjusted to individual 
needs. 


Attention must be given to the organization and placement of the 
types of learning. A workbook should provide precisely the type of 
learning unit needed by the class in question at the particular time.® 


Provision must be made for adequate practice. Practice exer- 
cises are of value at any level or regardless of subject-matter content. 
Opportunity should be given to apply to a new situation the principles 
learned. For each unit of work, an abundance of carefully selected 
subject-matter material should present exactly the type of difficulty 
with which each learning unit proposes to deal. Preparatory drill, 
too, has value, no matter what the level or content of the subject- 
matter.’ Frutchey® also mentions that, for practice exercises, pro- 
vision must be made for orientation in the field. The validity of the 
practice exercise must be established by providing practice in the 
types of behavior which express the objectives. He says that methods 
for overcoming common computational difficulties in arithmetic must 
be given, that answers to the problems must be available, and that the 
explanation of the solution must be clear to the students. He sug- 
gests also that reading difficulties must be eliminated.°® 

Van Liew'® mentions that workbooks should have the clear, 
definite diction of a writer of good English. Composition is men- 
tioned, also, as is suitability of the vocabulary.'' The workbook 
should be organized mechanically, with careful attention to graded 
vocabulary, correct size of type, spacing of lines, margins, and indexes. 





; a ‘“) 
Gat Beg: and Uses of Practice Exercises in Reading," Teachers College Record, 
Xxxit oh 1930), p. 
3A. 1. Gates, op. cit., p. 29. 
4A. P. Frutchey, op. cit., p. 123. 
5 Edna McGuire, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
6A. P. Frutchey, op. cit., p. 123. 
7 Edna McGuire, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
8 A. P. Frutchey, op. cit., p. 124. 
9 Ibid. 
10C. s Van Liew, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
11 A. I, Gates, op. cit., pp? 221-225. 
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It should follow the well established objectives of the subject-matter 
field for which it is written.! A workbook author should have the 
specialist's mastery and interpretation of subject-matter, and the 
skill and judgment of the experienced pedagogue.’ 

Workbooks should not consume a large proportion of the school 
textbook-budget. Whether the community supplies the books, or 
whether pupils are required to purchase their own workbooks, the 
cost must not become a burden that results in the loss of other valu- 
able teaching materials. Both Gates* and McGuire‘ stipulate that 
the workbook must be economically priced. An evaluation of the 
use of workbooks is needed if expenditure for these materials is to be 
justified. 

How Are Worksooxks UsED? 


Opinions expressed by teachers regarding the use of workbooks 
are, in many cases, opposite in their contention. To one group the 
workbook represents merely a series of convenient tests and exercises, 
the doing of which is to be rigorously directed by the teacher. To 
another group, the workbook is a service tool to be used by the student 
in ways dictated by individual needs and desires. The issues arising 
here suggest fundamental conflicts of view that trace faintly the 
extreme philosophies of educational practice. 

An analysis of workbooks made by this writer revealed that a 
majority of workbooks published in one field are lacking in pro- 
vision for certain essential features that supply the conditions of 
efficient learning. Teachers must be made aware of this fact. The 
workbook selected at random cannot be depended upon to set a pat- 
tern of learning for its own use. The findings of this study indicate 
that there is a great difference in the character and quality of currently 
published workbooks. 

Controlled observation of the classroom usage of workbooks 
revealed further that a majority of teachers depended upon these 
materials to the extent that the influence of their own personality was 
almost entirely removed from the teaching-learning situation.® 
Analysis of the content and organization of workbooks gave conclusive 
evidence that they alone were not capable of providing this situation. 
Teachers who think that it is possible to assign the teaching function 
to a printed page within a workbook are not giving the optimum 
of learning service to their pupils. 


“x a Van Liew, op. cit., 
2 ahaa I. Gates, * ‘The ott Bet in A * School Executives Magazine, LI (April, 1932), 349-350. 


‘Edna McGuire, %. dt. t. pp 46-47. 
5E. P. Andreen, Study of Workbooks in Arithmetic.” Unpublished manuscript, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, 1936. 
* Ibid., pp. 260-267. 








PREDICTING ACCOMPLISHMENT IN BEGINNING 
READING 


EvereTT T. Catvert, Department of Education, Yale University! 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


Although the purpose of the present study is to find the predic- 
tive value of a certain reading readiness test and to contribute to the 
improvement of such measuring instruments, we must not forget or 
lose sight of the many other considerations involved in the determina- 
tion of when children should begin to learn the reading skills. 

When reading is introduced into the curriculum should depend 
not merely on a determination of the earliest period in the child's 
life at which he is able to acquire reading skills but also upon a con- 
sideration of the welfare of the whole child. (26)? 

To aid in the development of a normally functioning happy indi- 
vidual who will become an efficient socialized unit in modern society 
might be said to be the goal of progressive educators. With this goal 
in mind, the question as to when reading should be introduced 
becomes a broad problem and not simply a matter of determining 
when a child can learn some reading. Too often it seems that the only 
goal of primary educators is to teach reading rather than to aid in 
developing a physically and mentally healthy child. Reading becomes 
the end rather than the means of learning (1) with the result that the 
real objective of education is lost sight of. 

If we accept the goal of education as stated above, viz., “to aid 
in the development of a normally functioning happy individual who 
will become an efficient socialized unit in a modern society,” a number 
of questions regarding the introduction of reading, such as the fol- 
lowing, may be raised. 

1. Are there other learnings to be gained from guided socialized 
experience in the first grade which are more important than what little 
reading can be learned? (11) 

2. When does the child's life require a mastery of the mechanics 
of reading to learn things he cannot better get from direct and directed 
experience in life or near-life situations? (28) 

3. Good mental hygiene points to the necessity of introducing 
more gradually the restraints and burdens which society imposes on 


‘ 1On leave of absence from position as Supervisor of Research and Guidance in Kern County, Cali- 
ornia. 


2 The bold face numbers in pene in this article refer to the numbers of the references in the 
bibliography; the light face numbers are page references. 
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the individual. In light of this problem of mental health, when is it 
wise to add the mastery of reading skills to the tasks of the child? (27) 

4. With respect to a child’s physical (1) and mental (2, 24) 
maturation, when is he able to learn the reading skills and when can he 
do so most efficiently? (6) 

5. A number of other factors (2, 24, 25) contribute to reading 
readiness such as a good speaking vocabulary, a wide background of 
information and experience, ability to express thoughts in acceptable 
language units, ability to associate symbols such as names and signs 
with the meaning or the things for which they stand, etc. In view of 
these things, when does a child have a sufficiently broad experience 
and educational background to be ready to learn the mechanics of 
reading? (26) 

The first three questions as stated above involve a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole educational program, the life of the child, and the 
place of reading in the total picture. It is not the purpose of this 
article to answer these questions; but it is the writer's opinion that 
when due consideration is given them, the reading skills will assume a 
much less important role in primary education (14), and more atten- 
tion will be given the program implied in these three questions. 
Reading instruction will probably be postponed from one to three 
years, and a fine directed socialized experience (28), designed to 
develop integrated personalities and an acquaintance and under- 
standing of the child’s natural environment directly by him (26), will 
be substituted. This will obviously allow the child to mature both 
physically (8) and mentally and provide an indirect solution to ques- 
tions four (13) and five. However, the modification of most school 
programs along the above lines is probably a long way off. 

The fourth and fifth questions concern the problem with which 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors are confronted at the 
present time, viz., teaching the young child some reading just as soon 
as he is able to learn it. Indeed, the presence of all six year olds in the 
first grade whether mature or not, the demand of parents that teachers 
“learn ‘em reading,’ the lack of understanding of the whole problem of 
education by most of those concerned, our inability to think in terms 
of anything but a reading program in the first grade, and our inability 
to determine which children are ready and mature enough to learn to 
read—all of these things have even led us to try to teach many chil- 
dren the reading skills who actually are not able to learn them. (2, 5, 
11, 18). (The tremendously high percentages of first grade repeat- 
ers (4) and the number of other children who develop preventable 
faulty reading habits is evidence that this is true (7). 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The progressive first grade teacher is presented with the prac- 
tical problem each September of selecting those pupils who are ready 
and those who are not ready for reading instruction (26), and the 
purpose of this study is to find a way of helping her do this more 
effectively. 

Various kinds of tests (29) have been devised to measure the 
maturity of first grade children including both individual and group 
primary intelligence and readiness tests (2, 85-91). A study of these 
tests and our Kern County situation revealed at once the imprac- 
tibility of individual tests for the present, and the low value of primary 
group intelligence tests in predicting success in first grade reading. 
A study of the group readiness tests and the educational literature 
failed likewise to uncover a group readiness test which had been shown 
to be very effective. However, there was one, the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test,! which looked promising because it had been designed 
specifically to measure the following factors which seem to be measur- 
able signs of maturity on the first grade level, i.e—perceptual and 
reasoning abilities, language usage, motor control, ability to use 
pencils and crayons in drawing, number information, and general 
knowledge. Since it seemed that it would yield more valuable results 
for immediate use than the other tests and its predictive value was 
not well established, it was decided to give it' and find answers to the 
following questions: 


1. To what extent can we predict reading success with the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test? 


2. Can we predict reading success with this test with enough 
validity and reliability to use in individual cases? 


3. What factors as measured by this test are most predictive of 
reading success? 


4. How can this test be used validly by teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators? 


5. What is the relationship between this test and chronological age? 


In order to answer the first four of these questions, it was neces- 
sary to select some criteria of reading success to be applied at the end 
of the year, and two reading tests were selected in preference to 
teachers’ marks or promotions. 


1 Constructed by Gertrude H. Hildreth and Nellie L. Griffiths and published by the World Book 
Company in 1933 
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PROCEDURES 


1. The Metropolitan Readiness Test was given throughout the 
rural schools of Kern County October 18, 1934, to 1208 entering first 
grade children. The teachers gave the tests and sent one copy of the 
results to the office of the County Superintendent of Schools. 

2. The results were tabulated and the results were sent back to 
the teachers who pursued very largely the regular first grade reading 
program. 

3. The Devault Primary Reading Test! and the Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type I, Word Recognition? were given April 30, 1935 
(6144 months after the readiness test was given). The teachers gave 
these tests also and again sent a copy of the results to the county 
office. 

4. A study of the data showed that we had the results of all tests 
for 746 children; and correlations between different factors and 
combinations of factors were then calculated. 


THE DaTA 


Table I presents a distribution of total scores on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test by age groups. Incidentally these data reveal the 
large number of over age children in the first grade. 

Three hundred and fifty-six or 29.5 per cent of the 1206 pupils 
were 7 years of age or older and 127 of these or 10.5 per cent of the 
total group were 8 years of age or over, which is symptomatic of a high 
rate of retardation. The data in Table I, when compared with the 
corresponding table on page 15 of the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
Manual would seem to indicate that the children in this study make 
up a representative average first grade group. 

The median and quartile scores on the reading tests given on 
April 30, 1935, are shown in Table II. 

On the Gates Word Recognition Test, there were 112 children 
(11 per cent) with zero scores, and on the Devault Test there were 213 
children (22 per cent) who were below 1.0 in grade placement (total 
score of 12 and below). This alone would certainly indicate that there 
is a large number of children who do not learn enough reading to 
warrant the time spent in teaching it. These data would also indicate 
that this group of 986 children has not made normal progress in 
reading since it is below the norm of 1.9 for this time of the year. 
This may be partially explained by the transient labor problem which 
causes an average turnover each year in Kern County rural schools 
of approximately 33 per cent and the fact that about 50 of the 986 


1 Published by the Southern California School Book Depository, Los Angeles. 
? Published by the World Book Company. 
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children were not given the regular reading program. 
factor, however, would not affect the data appreciably. 


The latter 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF READINESS TEST ScorES BY AGE GROUPS 





Chronological age in year and month 
Metropolitan 
Readiness 
Test— 
Total 7-0 8-0 
scores 7-5 8-5 
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TABLE II 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE SCORES ON READING TESTS 





Devault Primary 


Gates Type I, Word 
Reading Tests 


Recognition 





' Grade : Grade 
Score norm Score norm 





30 ; 22 2. 
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TABLE III 


First ORDER CORRELATIONS OF THE VARIOUS MEASURES USED 
IN THIS STUDY, AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE FOR 746 CASES 





Gates Devault 

Word Primary 
Recogni- | Reading 
tion Test Test 





Metropolitan Readiness Test— 
Test—Total score 
Test 
Test IIl—Copying 
Test I1I—Vocabulary 
Test IV—Sentences 
Test V—Numbers 


Chronological age 

Gates Word Recognition Test 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, total 
score, and chronological age 











A number of observations will be made at once by careful readers 
in Table III. First, there are the low correlations between chrono- 
logical age and all of the tests used. Then, it will be seen that the 
Devault Reading Test correlates more highly with the predictive 
measures than does the Gates Word Recognition Test, probably 
because the former is a better test of general reading achievement 
than the Word Recognition Test of the Gates Series alone. 

Although Table IV is probably the most difficult to interpret, 
it is likewise probably the most significant for the purpose of this 
study. Two horizontal double lines divide the cases into three groups 
according to their scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test. The 
lower group is made up of 89 cases scoring from 0 to 39, the middle 
group of 362 cases which scored from 40 to 79, and the upper group of 
295 cases which scored from 80 to 119 on the readiness test. The 
centrally located vertical double line divides the cases with scores 
of 19 and below on the Devault Reading Test from those with scores 
of 20 and above, the dividing line representing a grade placement of 
1.5. (For the present study, it will be assumed that the cases which 
fell below 1.5, 4 months under the standard norm of 1.9, failed to learn 
a satisfactory amount of reading.) 

Of the 746 cases, 279 (or 37 per cent) failed to learn a satisfactory 
amount of reading, while 467 (or 63 per cent) scored over 1.5 (which 
is really a low standard).! (2, 34) 


1 Of this group of 746 only 18 per cent were kept back at the end of the year which meant that it 


bid thought best to pass on a large number of children with a very meagre mastery of first grade reading 
skills. 
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TABLE IV 


ScATTER DIAGRAM OF Pupits’ SCORES ON DEVAULT PRIMARY READING TEST AND 
METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST FOR THE SAME CASES 





Total Devault Primary Reading Test: Total scores 


scores on 
Metro- 
politan 
Readi- 
ness 
Test 








110-119___ 
100-109___ 
90- 99... 
80- 89__- 
70- 79_.- 
60- 69__- 

59__. 
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Of the 89 children who scored under 40 on the readiness test, 77 
(or 87 per cent) failed to make a satisfactory score of 20, or 1.5, on 
the Devault Reading Test. 

Of the 362 children who scored between 40 and 80 on the readiness 
test, 164 (or 45 per cent) fell below 1.5 on the reading test and 198 
(or 55 per cent) made reasonably satisfactory progress, with scores 
over 1.5. 

Of the 295 children who scored 80 or above on the readiness test, 
257 (or 87 per cent) scored over 1.5 on the reading test while only 38 
(or 13 per cent) fell below 1.5. 





PREDICTING ACCOMPLISHMENT IN BEGINNING READING 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


At the outset of this article, it was pointed out that the study 
reported here concerned only one narrow phase of the general prob- 
lem as to when reading should be introduced into the school cur- 
riculum; and a number of specific questions were then raised. The 
data have answered these questions as follows: 

1. The extent to which we can predict reading success with the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test is shown by correlations of .56 and .63 
with the Gates Word Recognition Test and the Devault Primary 
Reading Test respectively. 

2. The highest correlation of .63 with the Devault Reading Test 
and the other data indicate that we cannot predict reading success 
with the Metropolitan Readiness Test with enough certainty to use 
very literally in individual cases except as stated in answer to question 
4 below. 

3. For some reason not known to the writer, the Test of Number 
Concepts, Test V, proved to have greater predictive value (r's of .52 
and .58 with criterion measures) than any other part of the readiness 
test; and indeed, its predictive value is almost as great as that of the 
entire test. 

Test I, Similarities, with correlations of .46 and .49 with criterion 
measures, was next highest in predictive value. 

4. The data presented in Table IV indicate that children who 
score over 80 on the Metropolitan Readiness Test are practically 
certain to succeed in reading and that those who score under 40 are 
practically certain to fail. It also indicates that children who score 
between 40 and 80 are about as likely to succeed as not. 

This test may be used to advantage, then, by teachers in sectioning 
first grade classes into at least three groups: one (scores over 80) to be 
given a regular reading program, one (scores from 40 to 80) to be 
introduced very gradually to reading at an undetermined time later 
in the year, and one (scores below 40) to which no reading should be 
given. However, the exceptions in each of these groups in the present 
study warrant the added caution that these groups should be flexible 
enough to allow children to be transferred from one group to the 
other if a teacher's continued experience with them indicates that such 
a change would lead to a better adjustment. For suggestions as to 
the actual programs for these different groups, the reader is here 
referred to Teachers’ Guide to Child Development—Manual for Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Teachers (26). 

5. There is practically no correlation between the chronological 
age of children entering the first grade in the schools of Kern County 
and scores on the Metropolitan Reading Test, as is indicated by the 
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correlation of .04. Furthermore, the age of the children seemed to 
have no value in predicting later reading success, as is indicated by 
correlations of —.12 and —.09 with the Gates and Devault Tests 
respectively. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test can be of real value to the first grade teacher if used wisely, but 
there is still plenty of room for the improvement of such group reading 
readiness tests. 


“Try to teach a child what is of use to him as a child and you will 
find it takes all of his time.” 
—Jean Jacques Rousseau 
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A PROGRAM OF MELODY WRITING FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


ARTHUR S. GARBETT, Director of Education, Western Division, National 
Broadcasting Company 


A little over a year ago, a meeting was called by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to consider the educational possiblities of radio and 
screen with regard to music. As a result a Grant-in-Aid was provided 
by the Foundation which has enabled the writer to carry on some 
experimental work and research in this connection. Additional funds 
and facilities were provided by the National Broadcasting Company 
so that the work covered a somewhat larger field than was originally 
intended. Asa result, considerable interest has developed, particularly 
in an attempt centered in Oakland and later developed elsewhere to 
simplify the study of musical composition so as to bring it within 
reach of the classroom teacher of average musical ability and of a 
larger number of children. Following is a brief account of the objec- 
tives sought and the work accomplished. 


AN EcoNomy OF PLENTY IN Music 


Thanks to the combined effects of the mechanical reproduction 
and distribution of music and of the increasing importance given to 
music in the school curriculum, a tremendous change has taken place 
in our musical economy. Hitherto, music has been for the few; now 
it is for the many. 

When music is scarce it is precious; its development is intensive 
and concentrated rather than extensive and diffused. 

This conditioning engenders a qualitative rather than a quantita- 
tive viewpoint, expressing itself in a fastidious perfectionist attitude 
toward an art tending to become continuously more complex, more 
remote. Music thus becomes the special prerogative of a Brahmin 
caste of devotees at odds with their non-musical environment. 
“Highbrows” and “‘lowbrows”’ are in conflict. 

Today, music is no longer scarce; it is abundant. Radio alone 
is pouring all kinds of music at all hours of the day into millions of 
homes hitherto untouched by its influence. It is no longer a mystery; 
no longer a specialized art for the few. Its power to move people 
rests solely on its intrinsic merits. The public accepts it all with 
hearty gusto but without discrimination. Everybody may drink his 
fill of it. Whatever powers of discrimination may be developed must 
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come as the result of an educational attitude in the public schools 
which frankly accepts the situation, and, while preserving what js 
valuable in traditional attitudes, looks to the future rather than the 
past. 

Even though music has become plentiful at a time when life is 
overcrowded with rival interests, its power to move people remains, 
The growth of a huge amateur class, whose interest in music though 
casual and intermittent is none the less genuine, may be expected, 
From this class will arise the future musicians of genius no longer 
remote and alone. For the first time, at least in American history, 
there is hope for the wholesome growth of a musical art flowering in 
its native soil. 


COMPREHENSIVE MUSICAL EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


A peculiarity of radio is that while it reaches millions, it § 
reaches them as individuals. Each person is, therefore, in need of F 
a training that will best fit him for the full enjoyment of his new Ff 
musical privileges. He needs in childhood, in however limited a 
degree, the full round of musical experience. 

His experience should include ample singing; also he should play 
an instrument which is musically satisfying yet demands a minimum F 
of time in the acquirement of technique. In this way he can have the 
immediate experience of both solo work (self-expression) and ensemble F 
work (group-expression). He should have also at least a working F 
knowledge of how music is made, gained from actual creative efforts © 
of hisown. This, however, requires a knowledge of what is unhappily F 
called music theory. 


New METHops OF ACQUIRING MusICAL TECHNIQUES NEEDED 


The very words music theory have for many a paralysing sound. 
They remember too well the dreary mass of facts that went by that 
name; facts about keys, signatures, time-values, notes and chord- 
progressions unrelated to the delights of creative composition. Gen- 
erations of scholars have so codified and condensed the whole subject 
that it has become an obstacle rather than an aid to musical under- 
standing. Moreover, the most serious difficulties occur at the begin- 
ning of the study. Thus the student faces at the outset a wall of 
difficulties more likely to inhibit than to encourage free, creative 
expression. 

Since playing and singing are already well developed in the 
schools, it seemed best to concentrate on simplifying the approaches 
to free musical composition so that the student might enjoy as soon 
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as possible the rich experience of creative effort from which a knowl- 
edge of music theory would remain as a residue. Such knowledge 
would have lifelong value in singing, playing, and listening, for none 
can appreciate the skill of a great musician, composer, or performer 
so well as a fellow-craftsman, however limited his ability. What was 
needed was a course of study which would offer the student progres- 
sive advancement resulting from a series of small but gratifying 
victories over musical problems. Each small victory should open 
wider horizons, whet the appetite for larger ones, and so send the 
student eagerly in quest of greater technical resources with which to 
achieve them. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN OAKLAND 


For some time before the Grant-in-Aid made actual experiment 
possible, the writer had discussed this point of view in music education 
with Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of the Oakland Public 
Schools, with Mrs. Beulah Hostetter, Supervisor of Elementary School 
Music, in the same system, and with various other teachers. Tentative 
arrangements had already been made for the formation of “‘interest 
classes’’ in various schools, and for a teacher-training class. Thus in 
the fall of 1936, a working laboratory was available. The proposed 
program particularly interested Mr. C. B. Crane, Principal of Mark- 
ham School, and Miss Gertrude M. Cross, teacher-in-charge. Here 
an ‘interest class’ of fifth and sixth grade children was available, 
mostly the children of parents working in an automobile factory 
near by, of average rather than special musical ability. Ample time 
for study was allotted, and an adequate supply of Song-Bells! was 
secured. Later, a piano came as a gift from interested parents. The 
problem of the writer was to simplify the technique, while the teacher 
undertook the task of adapting it to classroom needs. Her patient, 
tolerant, and intelligent help has been invaluable. Generous coopera- 
tion has also been given by other teachers attending the class and 
developing the program in other schools. 


UsE oF PENTATONIC SCALE 


Two obstacles confront the beginner in musical composition: 
first, the difficulty of writing notes on the staff and associating them 
with the tones represented; second, the problems inherent in the very 
formation of our seven-toned diatonic major scale. Eliminate the 
second of these, and the first well-nigh takes care of itself. 

The difficulty in our septatonic scale, the familiar do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, ti (do), results from the presence of two half-steps, mi-fa and 


1 Small chromatic xylophones. 
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ti-do. The tones fa and ti are acutely dissonant with each other, and 
have also a modifying influence on the remaining five tones, which 
handicaps the beginner. 

Natural musicians, guided by intuitive feeling, have eliminated 
these tones, thereby producing the pentatonic scale, do, re, mi, sol, la, 
(often appearing as sol, la, do, re, mi). With these five tones as a work. 
ing vocabulary, highly individual melodies may readily be invented, 
With them, the Scotch have given us, among many other tunes, 
“For Auld Lang Syne” and ‘Comin’ Through the Rye.’ The negroes 
have given us such spirituals as “Nobody Knows What Trouble I've 
Seen, “Deep River,” and other striking melodies. To provide a 
child with such a scale is like giving him a lump of clay and letting 
him learn to model by experience. 

As it happens, however, the pentatonic scale may be identified 
with the “black notes’ of the keyboard. Thus its members can be 
immediately recognized by sight as well as by hearing. Their place on 
the treble staff is soon found, and the child thus learns to write up 
and down the scale using the four kinds of note symbols and rests 
that he needs, namely, whole, half, quarter, and eighth notes, and 
rests. There are only seven ‘black notes” on the Song-Bell—a group 
of three in the middle and two on each side. Thus the child does not 
have too many notes to worry about at the start; and since the notes F 
lie within range of his voice he can both sing and play whatever he F 
writes. Since there are no ‘problem notes” in the scale, there are no 
“rules” governing the making of melodies other than those which his 
own ears immediately justify. Thus the child starts off with a 
complete equipment, a vocabulary of tones, a system of notation, and 
an instrument with which to verify his effects; for he is encouraged to 
write his melodies in advance of hearing them so as to develop any 
latent capacity he may have for tonal imagery and genuine musical 
thinking. 

INTRODUCTION TO DIATONIC SCALE 

For a time he is fancy free and enraptured. The more imagina- 
tive children frequently disregard prepared rhythms and melody 
patterns. Their early melodies are often quaint and musically satis- 
fying. Soon, however, they attempt what is beyond them, and fail- § 
ing, seek humbly for light and guidance in matters of rhythm, accent, J 
and form, as all composers must. This they are given progressively F 
till the time arrives to widen the vocabulary through the use of the 
missing fa and ti. These make possible more complicated structures 
and incipient harmony. And so it goes, horizons ever widening and 
technique increasing, each new development a product of successful 
experience and an Alexandrian thirst for more worlds to conquer. 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Lack of background is proving a handicap for many children, and 
the work remains of so developing the study that continuous progress 
may be made from kindergarten to high school. 

There is also need of less expensive instruments of the chromatic 
xylophone type so that each child may have one, and efforts are being 
made to provide them. 

The writer believes, however, that even without these instruments 
and with limited background progress can be made in wider fields. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


Meanwhile, ultimate goals loom as possibilities. Once the compo- 
sition of music is made as simple as writing English, the production 
of musico-dramatic works by children will be greatly facilitated. 
Integration of the arts with other appropriate studies then obviously 
follows. 

In the field of musico-dramatic production, modern education is 
happily in accord with the characteristic features of screen, theatre, 
and radio. Thus, broadcasting and education fall into alignment, and 
radio may prove a tremendous inspirational incentive to further 
creative musical and dramatic activities in the classroom. 





PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION CONFRONTING 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS TODAY’ 


Eva DANIELSON, Principal, Fremont Avenue School, Los Angeles 


The elementary school principal in a school of six or more teacher 
is called upon to play a dual role, that of supervisor as well as admin. 
istrator of his school. While this has always been true the changed 
emphasis from mastery of subject-matter and acquisition of skills 
to the newer emphasis upon education as a means to a better life, has 
demanded a finer type of professional leadership than ever before. 


HELPING THE TEACHER BUILD A SOUND PHILOSOPHY 


In a short period of time, we have seen the world pass through 
great social and economic upheavals. Educators have felt a tre. 
mendous pressure to carry out a progressive program in their schook 
that will keep pace with these ever faster moving social changes. | 
might be well to consider whether or not in our enthusiasm to achieve 
our ends, we, as elementary school principals have had the patience 
and the wisdom to build soundly and sincerely with our teacher 
during the past few years. 

Significant changes have come about in current educationd 
thought which gives us pause. Consider the vast implications of the 
Gestalt point of view alone, that we must take into consideration the 
whole child, that we cannot educate the child in compartments 
looking after his spiritual welfare on Sunday and his physical ané 
mental well-being on Monday, but that everything we do and th 


child does contributes in some manner to his total development, ané 


that these factors are all inextricably bound together. Think of the 
far-reaching effect of this one point of view alone upon traditional prac- 
tice. Students who are being graduated today from our teacher 
training institutions are familiar with the newer trends. They ar 
learning to employ an experimental attitude toward and scientific 


approach to problems. But what of our teachers who obtained thei 
training ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty years ago under the trey 


ditional school? How can the principal as a leader help them t 
build a philosophy of education which will enable them to meet chang 
ing situations intelligently? 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING INTEGRITY OF TEACHER'S PERSONALIT! 


Can we legislate for the results we desire? Shall we use coer 


cion? Shall we impose upon the teaching group in our respective 


1An address given before the Progressive Education Association, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angele 


October 17, 1936. 
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schools our own philosophy of education? Shall we demand that 
everything at variance with the newer thinking be swept away 
at once? If we do, we are ourselves not exponents of that newer 
way which premises that willing, active, and intelligent participa- 
tion upon the part of the individual must precede growth. We 
cannot expect to have classroom situations conducive to growth 
where teachers are operating under philosophies which they neither 
understand nor accept. The principal must recognize at the start 
that each teacher provides an individual problem just as children in 
a classroom present individual problems to teachers. She must accept 
her teachers where she finds them, all the way from the superior 
teacher whose theory and practice alike are in accordance with the 
newer ideas to the teacher at the other end of the scale who may be 
either a confirmed traditionalist or what, in my opinion, is sadder, a 
teacher who does not know what she believes. Such a one leaps 
from one viewpoint to another at the mercy of everyone to whom she 
talks, unable to evaluate or make adaptations to her own program. 
The progressive teacher accepts a group of children of varying abili- 
ties and helps them to find success at the level of understanding of 
which they are then capable, always with the thought of lifting that 
| level and of being patient if growth takes place slowly. The principal 
can do no less. 


HELPING TEACHERS TO MAKE ARTICULATE THEIR OWN PHILOSOPHY 


Having, then, accepted her teachers where she finds them, the 
next step is that of helping teachers to clarify their own individual 
philosophy of education. Assuming that the principal herself has 
a workable philosophy in which she believes, let her encourage the 
teacher to think through what she believes. Help her to feel the need 
of believing something and of believing it firmly because in her experi- 
ence she has found that it has worked. Encourage her to defend her 
viewpoint intelligently when challenged, and to modify her procedures 
when she is convinced that the end justifies it. The principal should 
respect the point of view of such a teacher even though she does not 
share it. It is by such means that the principal will gain the confi- 


‘i dence of the teacher and be in a position to help her. Exponents of 


the various schools of modern progressive thought frequently differ 
; among themselves on many points, and outstanding educational 
leaders today may find themselves repudiating many of the points of 
view which they held only a year or two ago. It is not surprising, then, 
that many teachers thoroughly schooled in the traditional manner find 
themselves bewildered by the rapid changes in current educational 
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thought. The principal must be content with honest growth even 
though it may seem slow. 

Above all, the principal as a professional leader must avoid 
giving teachers the impression that a teacher's first job is to pleas 


the principal. In my judgment, this is the lowest form of incentive 


extant for affecting changes. It is better that a teacher bring tp 
problems her own best thinking, though it disagree with the princi. 


pal’s point of view, than that she accept the principal's opinion 
without thinking, and without understanding the underlying phil B 
osophy and educational significance. If a teacher feels that she must 


defer to a principal before every new move, and that she is not free 


to experiment, she cannot grow. If, on the other hand, she is encour. 
aged to examine the newer beliefs and to acquire a habit of analysis) 
which will help her to analyze conflicting points of view without confu- & 
sion and to incorporate into her thinking that which she is sincerely 
capable of understanding and which she can intelligently accept, she) 


will gradually build for herself a sound philosophy of education. 


DEFINITE TRAINING IN THE NEWER PRACTICES 


If then we do not hand teachers a ready made philosophy, what) 
means shall we use to encourage the more progressive points of view!” 
For the principal to maintain a “hands off” policy is as wrong as tol 
impose a prepared philosophy upon the teachers. The principal) 
must make available to teachers every possible means for professional 
growth; must set the stage as carefully for a fine learning situation af 
the superior teacher does for her class of children. The principd 
should acquaint the teacher with the newer practices through care 
fully planned individual conferences and faculty meetings, through) 
arranging for visitation of progressive classrooms in other schools, 
by being familiar with the newer books and magazines and making fy 
them easily available to the teachers, by organizing committees to dof 


research work on such problems as the teachers themselves wish to 
study and by calling in specialists to help with specific problems 


Through these means, the principal can stimulate even the very 
formal teacher to develop a point of view consistent with modem 


educational beliefs and to practice them with confidence. 


THE CHALLENGE WHICH THE PROBLEM TEACHER PRESENTS 


Perhaps some might ask, ‘Will this policy of not resorting to coer: 
cion tend to contribute to the traditional teacher becoming even more 
self-satisfied and more firmly entrenched?’ What about the teacher 
who exhibits no interest in the newer way even under competent 
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principal leadership? That is where the principal's skill comes into 
play. That teacher should challenge the principal just as surely as 
the child who lacks interest today challenges the progressive teacher. 
The classroom teacher no longer labels the child lazy but seeks to 
diagnose his difficulties in order to determine what is obstructing his 
progress. So a principal must study the teachers. Sometimes drastic 
steps may be necessary if the principal finds that the lack of interest 
on the part of the teacher is a result of years of habitual non-thinking. 
However, the wise principal will bear in mind that she is dealing with 
human qualities that are variable and that each individual needs 
sympathetic thoughtful consideration. 

If sound methods of leadership fail and principals find it imperative 
to resort to imposing a point of view, let us not deceive ourselves as 
to the quality of response which we get. Lip service and unwilling 
acceptance will not keep a progressive type of program moving for- 
ward. 


RELEASING THE POTENTIALITIES OF TEACHERS 


The outlook today for modern education is tremendously encour- 
aging. The extent to which teachers have met the new demands is a 
tribute to their high professional qualities. The informal program has 
necessitated a wide cultural background, wide reading of more books 
both professional and otherwise. Teachers have found it imperative 


to be conversant with world affairs and with all the fields of the 
creative arts. Classroom materials as well as techniques have changed. 
Teachers have faced their new problems with courage. In the adjust- 
ment in thinking and in practice which the informal program exacts 
from teachers, are we as principals giving them the help which they 
need? Have we provided an environment in which teachers can 
themselves grow? Are we recognizing individual contributions and 
special abilities, and stimulating our teachers to further growth? 
Are we making it our business to know our teachers and their prob- 
lems as we expect them to know those of their pupils? 

When we can answer these questions in the affirmative we shall 
come nearer to achieving our basic purpose of education, namely, 
that of helping individuals to become socially and emotionally 
adjusted to the world in which they live, for personality growth on 
the part of teachers must precede personality growth on the part of 
children. If principals devote their energies toward releasing the 
creative potentialities of teachers, a double objective will be achieved, 
a richer and fuller life for teachers themselves, and the promise of a 
new day for the children of tomorrow. 











CARING FOR CHILDREN OF SEASONAL WORKERS 
IN VENTURA COUNTY SCHOOLS 


W. FRED Newcoms, Rural Supervisor, Ventura County 


WHO IS THE MIGRATORY CHILD? 


The children of seasonal workers, during the harvesting of the 


walnut crop in Ventura County, present a problem of grave concemi 


to the school districts receiving them. It is the purpose of this 
article to raise and discuss a number of the more vital of these prob. 
lems. 


MIGRATORY CHILDREN ARE VENTURA COUNTY CHILDREN 


Children move from one school to another within Ventura County 
for walnut picking. A few schools which are particularly affected by 


enrollment changes during walnut harvest season were studied ty 


determine their 1935 and 1936 seasonal enrollment changes. In 1935, 


these schools received 692 migratory children in one season. Of this 
number, 135 came from outside Ventura County. In the larger season 


of 1936, the out-of-county enrollment was approximately 180. It is 


thus seen that three out of four migratory children are likely to bef 
Ventura County children. Therefore, their problems, economic ani 


educational, are with us twelve months of the year. 


Work is easily found during the walnut harvest by whole familie 
in Ventura County. A large family may earn as much as ten dollan 
per day picking walnuts by the sack. The labor supply is rather 
limited in some communities so that at times the grower’s need olf 


labor becomes critical. Walnuts must be cared for soon after they 
fall. The family therefore moves from its home for economic reasons, 
and any plans the school may make to care for the children must take 
into consideration the financial problem of the family, and the labor 
problem of the grower. These needs are known long in advance, but 
the immediate situations develop so quickly that families may move 
without warning from one district, where walnuts may be abundant, 
into an adjoining district where the season opens a few days earlier. 


CIRCUMSTANCES THAT AFFECT REGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


It is common practice for the children of migratory laborers to 


assist their parents in the harvesting of crops during the hours before 


and after the school session. It is not uncommon for these children 
to work and attend school for a total of eleven or twelve hours per day. 
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This practice is in direct violation of the California child-labor laws. 
The law limits the total time of work and school attendance of persons 
subject to compulsory school attendance to a maximum of eight 
hours per day and forty-eight hours per week. The discouragement of 
this illegal child labor must come through coordinated effort on the 
part of school officials and growers. The families will frequently 
ignore the welfare of their children for the added remuneration from 
the work of the child. 

The living quarters available for the seasonal workers have under- 
gone some improvement. There are cases, however, where only 
inadequate housing is available. Heavy winds and rains make these 
cabins or tents exceedingly uncomfortable. Wholesale absence from 


' school is almost inevitable when rains occur. Some shelters consist 


merely of car sheds closed with salvaged boards for siding. Sacks are 
much in evidence. Much time from school is lost because of the 
child's illness which is undoubtedly caused by exposure in these inade- 
quate quarters. 

The picture has a brighter side, seen in the fact that the child is 
required by law to attend school and can therefore be under the 
attention and care of a watchful teacher and a public health or school 
nurse as soon as enrolled. Furthermore, the child spends many hours 
in the sunshine and this is beneficial to his general health. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD 


Does the child suffer educationally because of frequent moves on 
the part of his family? His stay in the ‘migratory class” is usually 
short. During this short period the child must get acquainted with 
teacher and classmates as well as general school situations. He 
scarcely has time to become acquainted with the new school and its 
offerings before he moves on. This difficulty is intensified by the fact 
that the child is too frequently inadequately fed, housed, and rested, 
and is in no condition to take advantage of opportunities afforded. 
Limited stay in a class, coupled with the urgent problem of caring for 
his physical needs, makes educational diagnosis of the child almost 
impossible. However, the school must receive the child as he is, 
aware that his handicaps are many, and do all that is possible during 
the available days or weeks he is enrolled. 


SHIFTING MIGRATORY SCHOOL POPULATION 


A study of enrollment per teacher in Ventura County discloses 
the shifting nature of the migratory school population. The shift is 
not only from regular school to migratory school but also from teacher 
to teacher within the migratory school. Fortunately for the child, 
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there is little moving from one migratory school to another such 
school. During opening and closing days of the walnut picking season, 
many children are enrolled with regular teachers in the receiving 
schools. Then during the season's peak they are moved to special or 
‘migratory’ teachers, and later as the work diminishes the remaining 
children are returned to the regular classes. Cases even occur where 
special teachers close the month with a group of children wholly dif. 
ferent from those enrolled at the opening of the school month. The 
following tabulation shows the enrollment by months for three months © 
for seventeen special teachers handling the children of seasonal & 
workers. . 
ENROLLMENT OF CHILDREN OF SEASONAL WoRKERS DURING 
THREE MontTHs oF 1936 
Number of First Second Third 
teacher month month month 
] 43 42 
- 19 
55 35 
39 43 
23 40 
49 53 
42 72 
Sey 37 
33 76 
10 64 46 
1] 52 42 
12 55 48 
13 52 55 
14 19 18 
15 = 22 - 
16 27 54 33 
17 13 13 


It will be noted from the tabulation that most of the special & 
teachers did not teach during the third month of the walnut picking 
season, while others had enrollments which varied greatly from month 
to month. For example, teacher No. | had 43 children on the rolls 
for the first month, 42 for the second month, and did not teach in the 
third month; and teacher No. 9 had an enrollment of 33 for the first 
month, 76 for the second month, and 38 for the third. The enrollments 
ranged from 13 to 76 per teacher. It is not likely that any teacher 
had 76 children on any one day, but it is true that one teacher enrolled F 
76 different children in one school month. Another teacher enrolled 
72 children, and still another enrolled 55 in one month. Here is seen 
the very difficult task of handling the child as an individual. The 
opportunities for adjusting the school to the child are extremely 
limited in such a situation. 
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ScHooL HousING PROBLEMS 


When the seasonal workers migrate, additional school rooms must 
be equipped or tents pitched on the grounds so that the program for 
the regularly enrolled pupils already begun in the school can move 
forward with the least disruption. 

Tents prove to be fairly adequate for classrooms if of the box type 
and pitched on the school grounds. Housing generally for these 
“migratory classes’ has seen marked and regular improvement during 
the past few years. It is believed that advancement has been made 
in Ventura County in that schools on ranches have been nearly elim- 
inated. During the season just closed there were but 13 children 
housed for school on a ranch in this county. These 13 children were 
on a ranch far from the district school building, and no transportation 
was available. The ranch management gave up a choice room in the 
ranch house and made the class quite comfortable there. 


THE ScHoot Day 


The county school administration believes that problems are 
held to the minimum by following a regularly scheduled program in all 
schools. The child of the seasonal workers is as much entitled to a 
full day of school as is the child in a more permanent home. This 
policy will discourage dependence on the labor of children in the 
orchards. Double sessions for teachers of children of seasonal workers 
are ill advised. No teachers are employed to meet the two sessions 
in one day, or to teach two minimum days. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


A survey was made to learn methods and plans of instruction 
| pursued by teachers of the “migratory classes’ during the walnut 
season just closed. Returns show a broad appreciation by teachers for 
| the migrant child's situation. In over 43 per cent of classroom 
situations teaching was organized around large units of work in which 
social studies, language, music, and art had a large part. There is 
definite evidence that instruction and materials are adjusted to the 
child's needs and capacities in these temporary classes. Among large 
units of work developed with these children were The Farm, Produc- 
tion of Walnuts, Growth of Our Alphabet, and California. The 
adjustments must be made in the curriculum, not in the child, if the 
instructional problems are to be adequately met. 
| A good example of this practice was seen in the one instance 
| where 13 children were established in a ranch house. This was a 
| group of children from the city transplanted into a new situation. 
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There were a large barn, a windmill, many horses, cattle, and suitab} 
farming implements in their new environment. There was a kindly 
ranch foreman and several ranch laborers. The teacher saw the edy. 
cative possibilities in the situation. The curriculum was adjusted 
to environment. The Farm was used as the large unit of work aroun 
which activities centered. Reading material about the farm and farm 
life was selected to suit the maturity level of the children. Socig 
studies, science, language, art, arithmetic, spelling, and health wer 
vitalized by this interest to which they all contributed. Schod 
attendance was no problem with the variety of stimulating enter. 
prises under way in and out of that classroom. 


MoreE CooPERATION NEEDED THAN LEGISLATION 


School administrators should make concerted efforts to reduc 
the problems of the migrant child. In order to clarify and maki 
specific the way in which the problems in Ventura County might hk& 
met more effectively the following questions were listed for con. 
sideration. They may be helpful to administrators in other situay 
tions. 


1. Can cooperation with employers insure the enforcement of thf 
child labor laws? 
2. Can more walnut harvest work be secured for parents within 
their own school district, or can the children be transported by 
the local school district from camps in adjoining districts wi 
classes in their home school? | 
. Can more attention be given to the period of admission anim 
introduction of the migrant child into the receiving school? §f 
. Can better health programs be fostered in each community fo 
these children? 
. Can the curriculum be further adjusted to meet the needs of the 
migrant child on his own level of ability and achievement? 


The challenge is a real one. Some one will say these children are 
being cared for to the full extent of existing laws and that improvement 
is dependent on additional legislation. The presence or absence 0 
statutes does not necessarily settle points in connection with the 
welfare of children. Because of reluctance in stepping between parent 
and child, improvement in conditions for child welfare is highly 
dependent on good will. Legal action is taken as a last resort. Th 
first steps are necessarily of a cooperative nature. Cooperation 
between growers and school officials is already rather generally estab 
lished. Most growers want the child to be in school. They naturall) 
favor local labor when available. They want the child to be i 
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healthful quarters. They are reasonably interested in the school's 
program. During walnut season, a busy grower may not wish to make 
trips to the school, but school officials will almost invariably be 
received courteously when they go to the grower on the ranch. 
Improvement in the status of the child of the seasonal worker at home 
and at school becomes a cooperative activity, a matter of cooperation 
between school officials and growers. Uniform and more desirable 
practices can and must be established for the education of the chil- 
dren of seasonal workers if they are to have equal opportunities 
with the children of more economically stable workers. 





DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION FOR CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HARRIET FITZGERALD, Dental Hygienist, Berkeley Public Schools, and 4 
Instructor, University of California College of Dentistry 


Three years ago a study of the Dental Health Situation Among th © 
Public School Children of California'was published by Dr. E. Pear| @ 
Hannah, Director of Public School Dental Clinic of Palo Alto. The © 
purpose of the study was to determine as nearly as possible the condi- © 
tions then prevailing in dental health among the school children in © 
California. 3 

Dr. Hannah's report showed that the dental care available in the © 
public schools of California varies greatly. There are some com. & 
munities in which annual or semiannual examinations are made of all 
the children. Others have full time clinic service for those needing 
dental attention. In some localities the only dental service accessible 
is emergency treatment, in which the child suffering from a toothache § 
is brought to the local dentist. ; 

The latter condition is probably more prevalent in this state, § 
judging from the facts presented in this survey. Forty-three counties 9 
in California have no dental service or instruction in dental health. F 
Seven counties reported that they had complete dental service which 
meant that a dentist was maintained by public or private funds to § 
care for the school children. Eight counties reported they had some J 
service and instruction in dental health. At present these facts remain ff 
practically unchanged. 4 

From the above statements one can readily understand that there F 
is need for organized dental programs throughout the state. Dental & 
caries, or tooth decay, is the most universally prevalent disease 7 
among school children. No other defect approaches it in its unfailing © 
presence. Teachers, parents, and the children themselves are not 
cognizant of the serious effect of this disease. The White House Con- F 
ference Report revealed that 85 per cent to 95 per cent of the school 
children in the United States are in need of dental care. Data rela- F 
tive to the prevalence of dental caries are quantitative rather than F 
qualitative and give us no real picture of the physical condition of the 
child. California school children are no exception. The dental con- 
ditions in this state are deplorable. The child with a decayed or 
abscessed tooth is not considered a sick child yet if a similar condition 
existed upon the surface of the body, it would be viewed with alarm § 
and immediate attention would be given. 


1 E. Pearl Hannah, ‘‘A Study of the Dental Health Situation Amoung Public School Children of 
California,” 1934. _(Mimeographed) 
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California is noted for its high educational standards and pro- 
gressive health departments. It seems almost impossible that its 
dental needs should remain unrecognized when health is listed first 
in the cardinal principles of education. All health authorities agree 
that good health is impossible without good teeth. In reality the 
dental needs have not remained unrecognized but rather have suffered 
because no adequate dental program has been presented to school 
authorities. 

Merely surveying a community in California for the purpose of 
determining how many children have decayed teeth is not an adequate 
dental program. Children cannot be examined or inspected into 
health. Children and adults must be taught the fundamentals of 
dental hygiene. Dental examinations made with a mouth mirror 
and a dental explorer after children have been taught the anatomy of a 
tooth can be one of the finest health education lessons available today. 
However, if the examination is not made by one adequately trained, 
it becomes mere routine and the conditions found are filed away on 
cards. 

The only person adequately trained today to teach dental health 
education in elementary schools and make dental examinations is the 
dental hygienist. He can also give prophylactic treatments, that is, 
the actual cleaning of the teeth. In the opinion of the writer, unless 
there are several of these specialists employed in the community, 
it is better for the work to be limited to teaching and making dental 
examinations. 

Dental hygienists can be employed in the public schools for 
salaries far less than dentists. Dr. Hannah, in her report, estimates 
that the average salary for dentists is $3,000, and for hygienists, 
$1,800. One hygienist can adequately teach dental hygiene and 
examine about 5,000 children a year in an urban center. In rural 
areas, the number would vary, depending upon the distance between 
schools. On the other hand, one dentist can care for about 1,000 
children a year, that is, doing reparative work and no classroom 
instruction. 

The value of a preventive dental program as contrasted with a 
program in which the emphasis is placed on reparative dentistry has 
been proved during the past twelve years in the Berkeley public 
schools. For the twelve years prior to 1925, the Berkeley public 
schools employed a dentist to care for the teeth of the school children. 
Early in 1925, the Berkeley Dental Society convinced the Board of 
Education that the dental program in the schools was not in accord- 
ance with the principles of a preventive dental program. Prevention 
rather than repair was set as a goal for Berkeley. The dentist was 
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eliminated from the schools and one dental hygienist was appointed 
to serve the elementary schools. 

Comments and criticism from all sides were met. How could, 
dental hygienist put over a preventive program? Who would fill the 
children’s teeth? Nevertheless, the hygienist made a survey of exist. 
ing conditions in the kindergarten, first, second, and third grades 
throughout the city. It was found that only 18 per cent of the children 
had good teeth and 82 per cent had defects. 

The problem was analyzed and a dental health educational pro. 
gram was planned. The dental hygienist went into the classrooms 
bimonthly and taught the children the importance of good teeth and 
well balanced diets by means of illustrated talks. Toothbrush drills 
were given regularly and stories told to stimulate interest in the care 
of the teeth. The dental hygienist also made annual examination 
of all the children in the kindergarten and first three grades. This 
was done with the aid of a mouth mirror and an explorer, thus making 
possible the early detection of cavities. After the examination, 
parents were notified of existing conditions. Consultations were held 
in each school with the parents and arrangements were made for the 
correction of the defects. 

This program was adopted in February, 1925. After one year’s 
work, 60 per cent of all the children in the kindergarten, first, second, 
and third grades in Berkeley had good teeth and 40 per cent had 
defects, whereas previously 82 per cent had defects. At the time of 
Dr. Hannah's survey, the above mentioned program cost Berkeley 
34 cents per child, and 10,850 children received dental instruction 
and examinations. Prior to 1925, the annual cost per child in Berkeley § 
was $12.18, and only 335 children were examined and treated. The 
annual maintenance cost per child for dental health in California was 
shown to vary from $5.86 to 22 cents per child. In Palo Alto, complete 
dental service was given to 1,000 children at an annual cost of $3.08 
per child. 

Whether school funds should be expended for dental treatment 
for all children needing attention remains a problem. However, 
instruction in dental hygiene and dental examinations should be 
provided by all school districts as a part of the educational program 
This can be secured at a very low rate per pupil if Berkeley's dental 
plan is followed. 

School executives have it within their power to prepare budgets 
Funds spent for dental programs bring tangible results. 

Berkeley's educational program has proved its worth. In some 
of the schools 90 per cent of the children have good teeth at the 
present time. Children have become tooth conscious even though 
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ctual treatment of the teeth has not been included in the program. 
They are taught to appreciate the importance of sound teeth and : 
healthy mouth. Regular visits to the dentist have become anticipate 
pleasures rather than dreaded memories. 
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